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flny  Place,  flny  Tin)e 

Every  mail  box  is  an  office  of  the  Cleveland  Trust  Co.  where  you 
can  make  deposits  or  withdrawals  on  your  savings  accounts. 

Our  special  system  of  Banking  by  Mail  has  been  in  operation  for 
years  and  no  patron  has  ever  lost  a cent.  A new  booklet  describes  ev- 
erything and  is  yours  for  the  request. 

This  Bank  has  more  than  142,000  accounts.  It  is  big,  safe,  strong, 
courteous  and  efficient,  and  makes  it  easy  for  you  to  save  money  no 
matter  where  you  live. 

4%  interest  compounded  semi-annually. 

C be 

Cleveland 
Crust  Company 


1 


Member  of  the  Cleveland  Clearing  House  Association.  Under  supervision  of 
the  State  Banking  Department.  Member  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sysiem. 

Resources  over  $64,000,000.00 
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John  W.  Mott 

Attorney-at-Law 

Suite  513-516  American  Building 
SAN  DIEGO,  CAL. 


Hi-O-Hi 
Tea  Rooms 

Dainty  Lunches 
Afternoon  Teas 
Dinner  Parties  to  Order 

Brighton  Fire  Brick  Co. 

T.  W.  D.  ADDENBROOK.  '00 
Treasurer  and  Manager 

NEW  BRIGHTON,  PENNA. 

Fire  Brick  for  Boilers,  Gas 
Producers,  Furnaces 


ANDREW  A.  LOVE 

’88 

The  Love 
Teachers’  Agency 

Established  1896 

Covers  all  Central  and  Western 
States. 

Free  Registration  to  Oberlin 
Alumni. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 

Fargo,  North  Dakota 


Tougaloo  College 

Wood  Work  Boys 

will  make 

Hymn  Boards 

for  Churches  and  Sunday  Schools 
at  reasonable  prices 

Write 

W.  T.  Holmes,  ’92 


Tougaloo,  Hinds  County,  Mississippi 


Inland  Security  Company 

C.  H.  KIRSHNER,  President 


1107  Commerce  Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Twenty-eight  years  making  farm  loans  in  Kansas,  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Oklahoma  and 
Texas,  investing  Thirty  Million  Dollars  without  a dollar  loss  to  anyone. 

Offers  choice  5%  and  6%  farm  mortgage  loans,  running  five,  seven  and  ten  years. 

Write  us  about  our  special  real  estate  investment,  bearing  5%  income,  and  not  subject  to 
personal  taxes  anywhere. 


In  writing  to  our  advertisers  please  mention  the  Magazine 


DIRECTORY  AND  MISCELLANEOUS 


TEACHERS  at  once  SCHOOL  AND 

WANTED  to  enroll  in  COLLEGE  BUREAU 

21  EAST  VAN  BUREN  STREET,  CHICAGO,  ILL, 


for  many  good  positions  we  have  been  requested  to  fill.  Enroll  with  us  and  secure  a better 
salary.  Twentieth  year.  We  personally  recommend  after  careful  investigation. 

H.  E.KRATZ,  Manager 


MaudeTucker  Doolittle 

“ The  cause  of  liberty  and 

Pianist  ^ Recitals 

democracy  is  bound  to  win  the 
ultimate  victory.  An  indeci- 

A splendidly  gifted  pianist;  a fine 

sive  peace  is  not  to  be  thought 

musician. — Rudolph  Gams,  Nezv  York 

of  by  the  United  States  and 

City. 

its  allies.” — Theodore  E.  Bur- 

Studio:  611  West  127th  Street 
New  York  City 

ton. 

Oberlin 

Conservatory  of  Music 

Offers  unusual  advantages  for  the  study  of  music  in  all 
its  branches. 

Its  students  enjoy  the  social  and  intellectual  life  of 
Oberlin  College. 

The  new  Conservatory  year  began  September  19,  1917. 

For  catalogue  and  musical  year  book,  address 


Charles  W.  Morrison 

Oberlin,  Ohio 


OBERLIN  COLLEGE 

HENRY  CHURCHILL  KING 

PRESIDENT 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 


The  Dudley  Peter  Allen  Memorial  Art  Building 


DEPARTMENTS 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

The  Graduate  School  of  Theology 

The  Conservatory  of  Music 

With  the  opening  of  the  new  Art  Building  in  September,  1917,  it  became  pos- 
sible for  Oberlin  College  to  offer  to  its  students  very  unusual  opportunities  for  in- 
struction in  Fine  Arts.  The  paintings  owned  by  the  College  include  works  by  In- 
ness,  Harpignies,  von  Max,  Chase,  Carlson,  Henri,  Roberts,  and  others.  There  are 
notable  collection  of  Oriental  rugs,  Chinese  porcelains,  and  other  objects  of  eastern 
art.  The  most  important  special  collection  housed  in  the  building  is  the  Olney  Art 
Collection,  comprising  art  objects  to  the  number  of  somewhat  more  than  seven 
thousand.  The  equipment  of  the  Art  Building  includes  a library  of  two  thousand 
volumes,  ten  thousand  lantern  slides,  and  five  thousand  photographs.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Fine  Arts  offers  both  historical  courses  and  practical  work  in  Drawing  and 
Painting. 

Applications  for  admission  in  September,  1918,  are  now  being  received  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  College  and  places  are  being  reserved  in  next  year’s  Freshman  class. 
The  number  of  students  in  .the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  is  limited  to  1000,  and 
in  the  Conservatory  of  Music  to  400. 

Correspondence  with  reference  to  admission  and  requests  for  catalogues  and 
books  of  views  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  George  M.  Jones. 


Aateu  (JUinmn 


C.  M.  SNYDER.  Managing  Director 

Prospect  Ave.  at  East  Ninth 


Features  You  Will  Find 
at  the  Hotel  Winton  in  Cleveland 

There  Is  nothing  commonplace  or  ordinary  at 
The  Winton.  Cleveland’s  Newest  and  Finest 
Hotel.  Every  detail  has  an  unusual  but  quiet 
home-like  charm  that  Is  different. 

, r-,  This  beautiful  dining 

1 he  Kainbow  Koom  place  is  already  known 

the  country  over  as  the  show  place  of  Cleve- 
land. . 

n ir  . d Unusually  attractive  In 

I he  breakrast  Koom  its  dainty  charm  is  this 
special  room  for  breakfast  only. 

-p,  r , r cl  The  same  excellent  food 

1 he  Loftee  ohoppe  servcd  ils  in  all  Winton 

dining  rooms  at  popular  prices. 

. This  wonderful  or- 
i he  Graham  Harris  chestra  plays  every 
c l L noon  and  evening  in 

Symphony  Urchestra  the  Rainbow  Room 

and  every  Sunday  on  the  Mezzanine. 

-ri  r . , ■ . Well  known  vocal  ar- 

Ihe  Entertainment  tists  are  t0  be  heard 

every  evening  in  the  Kainbow  Koom  in  addi- 
tion to  special  imported  metropolitan  talent. 

Thp  Rooms  Faultlessly  appointed,  a shower 
i uc  iyuuiikj  Qr  tub  and  Shower  in  every  one 

of  the  Winton  Rooms  cannot  be  surpassed 
for  comfort  and  beauty. 

p The  beautiful  Ball  Koom  and  the 

Banquets  many  private  dining  rooms  afford 
unusual  facilities  for  banquets,  dances,  and 
large  dinner  parties. 

I rtrafinn  Conveniently  located  the  Winton 
Location  ig  in  the  center  of  the  shopping, 
theatrical  and  business  districts. 

T'l  An  1 ..--L...  Served  in  the  Kainbow 

1 he  Noon  Lunches  r00111  where  the  Gra- 
ham Harris  Orchestra  plays,  these  seventy- 
five  cent  table  d’hote  lunches  are  a distinct 
innovation  and  deservedly  popular 
With  these  many  attractive  features  your  trip 
to  Cleveland  should  always  include  a visit  to 
this  deservedly  popular  hotel. 


WHERE  TO  GO  IN  ELYRIA 


Best 

of  everything  in 

John  Lersch  & Co. 

We  Occupy  Six  Floors 

SHOES 

Philpott’s  Shoe  Store 

DRY  GOODS 

East  Broad  Street 

CARPETS 

CLOAKS 

Central  Bookstore 

417  Broad  Street 

Largest  and  Lightest  Store  in 

Stationery.  All  Kinds  of  Tourist 

Lorain  Co. 

Cases  for  Soldiers 

Miss  Thomas  Miss  Williams 

LARGEST  ASSORTMENT  AND  THE 
LOWEST  PRICES  ALWAYS 

Cbe  Art  Shop,  507  JBroaC)  St. 

Up  a few  stairs,  cross  a landing, 
up  two  steps  more,  and  turn  to  your 

GUARANTEED. 

right. 

Mail  Orders  Will  Receive  Careful 

Embroidery  materials,  Pictorial  Re- 

view  patterns,  hemstitching,  novel- 
ties, and  knitting  yarns. 

and  Prompt  Attention 

A page  announcement  in  last 
month’s  Magazine  secured  the  sale  of 

Xlbe  £t\>le  Center 

Women’s  Outer  Garments 
Exclusively 

Elyria  Block  West  Broad  St. 

every  article  offered  within  a few 

days  after  the  Magazine  was  out.  If 
you  have  a book,  shawl,  chair,  tea- 

Elks’  Restaurant  Ar'TlpLcd.34iddl' 

pot,  or  anything  else  to  sell,  let  the 

EVERYBODY  WELCOME 

Attractive  Rooms,  Home  Cooking,  Reasonable  Prices. 
Special  Arrangements  for  Parties  and  Banquets. 

Magazine  advertise  it  for  you. 

Luncheon  1 1-2.  Dinner  5-8,  50c 
Special  Sunday  Dinner,  Si. 00. 

No  intoxicants  sold. 

Children’s  Apparel  Shop 

249  SECOND  STREET 

SERVICE  FOR  CHILDREN 


We  make  a specialty  of  layettes,  from  the  abdominal  binders  to  the  daintiest 
of  hand-made  dresses.  All  Australian  wool  and  silk  and  wool  shirts  and  stock- 
ings. Dainty  gift  things  for  the  “Baby  Shower.” 

Imported  closing-eye  dolls. 

Doll  hospital  work  promptly  attended  to. 


“ .1 1 (i  time  when  the  ,1  merican  composer  seems  to  he  comi  ig  more  and 
more  into  his  own,  the  native  merit  and  yen  nine  heautu  of  Fay  Foster's 
>‘iusic fully  justifies  the  steadily  increasing  appreciation  it  finds." 

TWO  NEW  SONGS 

that  are  going  to  carry  the  name  of 

FAY  FOSTER 

into  every  home  in  the  country 

Love  in  Absence 

High,  G;  Medium  Low,  Eb  net,  .50 

A song  that  will  appeal  to  everyone 

The  Americans  Come! 

High,  Ab;  Medium  or  Low,  F:  A Rousing  War  Song  .60 


The  following  Fay  Foster  songs,  published  during  the  past  season,  are  well 


known  to  many  concert  singers: 

MY  MENAGERIE:  High,  A;  Medium,  G net,  .60 

As  sung  by  Louis  Graveure  in  most  of  his  recitals 
YOUR  KISS:  High,  C;  Medium  or  Low,  Bb  net,  .60 

TWO  JAPANESE  SWORD  SONGS: 

1.  Nipponese  Sword  Song.  3 keys  net,  .50 

2.  The  Red  Heart.  2 keys  net,  .50 

THREE  JAPANESE  SKETCHES: 

1.  The  Honorable  Chop-Sticks.  2 keys  net,  .50 

2.  The  Shadow  of  the  Bamboo  Fence.  2 keys  net,  .50 

3.  The  Cruel  Mother-in-Law.  2 keys  net,  .75 

O’ER  BLOOMY  LANDS  OR  HEATHER:  Duet  for  Soprano  and  Alto  net,  .75 


A complete  list  of  Fay  Foster’s  compositions,  vocal  and  instrumental,  will  be 
mailed  upon  request. 


J.  FISCHER  & BRO.,  Fourth  Ave.  and  8th  St.  (Astor  Place)  New  York 


“Safety  First  ” 

Buy  Cleveland  Real  Estate 

and  let  us  take  care  of  it  for  you. 


We  have  a well  organized  Rental  Department 
and  are  competent  to  collect  your  rents, 
look  after  repairs  and  see  that  the  maximum 
income  is  realized  at  a small  cost  to  the 
owner  for  such  service,  resulting  in  a big 
saving  to  the  owner  and  relieving  him  of  any 
annoyance  in  the  care  of  his  property. 

The  A.  B.  Smythe  Co. 

Second  Floor  Erie  Building 

Cleveland,  Ohio 
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News  and  Comment 


The  following’  quotations  from  the 
forthcoming  bulletin  announcing  the 
eighty-fifth  Commencement  of  the 
College  indicates  the  attitude  of  the 
College  as  to  a war-time  Commence- 
ment : 

“ The  Commencement  Exercises 
of  the  College  this  year  are  planned 
in  view  of  the  present  war  situation. 
The  College  realizes  that  any  en- 
largement of  the  Commencement 
program  during  the  war  would  be 
out  of  place ; but  it  realizes,  too,  both 
the  importance  of  having  the  work  of 
the  College  go  forward  along  lines  as 
nearly  normal  as  possible,  and  also  the 
desirability  of  making  as  significant 
as  possible  the  graduation  exercises 
of  those  who  this  June  complete  their 
college  courses.  It  is  therefore  the 
general  plan  of  the  College  to  con- 
duct its  Commencement  program  in 
as  nearly  normal  a manner  as  possi- 
ble. though  it  will  be  noted  that  many 
of  the  public  appointments  are  nat- 
urally given  over  to  the  consideration 
of  patriotic  themes. 


“ During  the  continuance  of  the 
war  class  officers  will  not  make 
special  efforts  to  persuade  the  entire 
membership  of  classes  to  return  to 
Oberlin  for  class  reunions,  the  cus- 
tomary special  reunions  of  anniver- 
sary classes  being  postponed  until 
after  the  end  of  the  war.  But  in  all 
the  classes  there  are  many  alumni 
who  wish  to  return  for  the  Com- 
mencement Exercises  and  can  easily 
do  so  without  large  expense.  The 
College  encourages  such  alumni  to 
come  to  Oberlin  for  the  Commence- 
ment Exercises  in  as  large  numbers 
as  may  be  consistent  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  war.” 


The  preliminary  program  for  Com- 
mencement schedules  the  Alumni 
Dinner  as  usual.  As  we  go  to  press 
no  formal  consideration  has  been 
given  to  the  matter,  but  there  have 
been  questions  raised  by  some  of  the 
alumni  as  to  the  wisdom  of  giving 
the  dinner.  Of  course,  the  guests 
will  get  dinner  in  Oberlin  on  Com- 
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mencement  Day ; the  question  is 
whether  a large  dinner  can  be  man- 
aged without  waste  of  food  in  these 
days  of  careful  conservation. 


The  reunion  dinners  of  the  literary 
societies  will  he  held  as  usual.  The 
men’s  societies  will  have  a joint  re- 
union in  the  Men’s  Building.  The 
women’s  societies  will  meet  at  places 
to  be  announced.  Alumni  planning 
to  be  present  at  these  reunion  dinners 
are  asked  to  send  for  tickets  (sev- 
enty-five cents  each),  using  the  com- 
bination order  blank  issued  to  alumni. 


On  Tuesday  afternoon,  June  18, 
will  occur  the  Class  Reunions,  from 
2 :30  to  8 :00  p.  m.  At  former  Com- 
mencements, the  reunions  have  been 
scheduled  for  5 :00  p.  m.,  leaving  but 
little  time  for  the  class  to  be  together. 
The  afternoon  has  been  cleared  for 
that  purpose. 


Three  interesting  and  important 
gifts  have  recently  been  announced 
from  the  Chapel  platform : 

(1)  The  Mary  McKenzie  Lin- 
coln Scholarship  Fund.  The  schol- 
arship has  been  established  by  Mr.  J. 
C.  Lincoln  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in 
memory  of  his  wife,  with  the  gift  of 
a U.  S.  Government  Liberty  Bond 
of  the  par  value  of  $1,000.  The  in- 
come of  the  fund  is  to  be  used  in 
paying  the  term  bill  of  a young 
woman,  a student  in  Oberlin  College, 
who  desires  to  continue  her  studies  at 
the  summer  school  of  the  Marine  Bi- 
ological Laboratory  at  W oods  Hole. 
Massachusetts. 

(3)  The  James  K.  Newton  Jap- 
anese Scholarship.  Established  by  a 
graduate  of  the  College  of  the  class 


of  1887,  Mr.  Yeijiro  Ono,  of  Tokyo, 
Japan.  Mr.  Ono  gives  the  College 
a 5%  Japanese  Government  Bond 
equivalent  to  approximately  $1,000, 
“ the  income  of  which  will  be  annu- 
ally awarded  by  the  Faculty  to  the 
writer  of  the  best  essay  on  oriental 
subjects  that  will  promote  a better 
understanding  between  the  Western 
and  Eastern  nations.” 

(3)  The  Cornelius  H.  Tillman 
Memorial  Fund.  Mr.  A.  M.  Tillman 
of  Hooper,  Nebraska,  father  of  Cor- 
nelius Tillman,  a member  of  the 
Oberlin  Ambulance  Unit,  who  died 
recently,  states  his  intention  to  give 
to  Oberlin  $3,000  in  the  third  issue 
of  U.  S.  Liberty  Bonds  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  a scholarship 
fund  in  honor  of  his  son.  The  exact 
wording  of  his  gift  is  as  follows : 

“ The  Cornelius  H.  Tillman 
Memorial  Fund — $3,000.  Es- 

tablished in  1918,  by  the  gift  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  M.  Tillman,  of 
Hooper,  Nebraska,  in  memory 
of  their  son,  Corporal  Cornelius 
IT.  Tillman,  who  died  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  United  States,  Janu- 
ary 34,  1918;  the  income  to  be 
used  to  aid  men  in  the  continu- 
ance of  their  studies  in  Oberlin 
College.” 

Mr.  Tillman  says  in  his  letter  con- 
cerning his  son,  Cornelius:  “He  al- 
ways took  a great  interest  in  those 
students  who  were  so  willing  to  work 
hard  and  make  so  many  sacrifices  for 
the  privilege  of  attaining  their  edu- 
cation.” 


The  Commencement  speaker  will 
be  Mr.  S.  Parkes  Cadman  of  the 
Central  Congregational  Church  of 
Brooklyn,  New  York.  The  subject 
has  not  been  announced. 
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The  Golden  Wedding  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Lucien  C.  Warner 


Dr.  and  Mrs.  Lucien  C.  Warner 
celebrated  their  golden  wedding  on 
April  12  by  a family  luncheon  of  six- 
teen, at  which  all  the  children  and 
grandchildren  were  present  except 
the  oldest  grandson,  who  is  this  year 
at  Pomona  College,  California.  The 
table  was  massed  with  yellow  roses, 
the  remembrance  of  friends.  At  the 
close  of  the  luncheon  there  were 
toasts  and  an  exchange  of  gifts.  The 
bride  and  groom,  with  the  gen- 
erosity which  has  been  character- 
istic of  their  fifty  years  together, 
not  content  with  receiving  gifts  from 
their  children,  had  provided  hand- 
some gifts  for  each  child  and  grand- 
child, including  a gold  loving  cup 
suitably  engraved  for  each  of  the 
four  families,  to  be  a permanent  me- 
mento of  the  occasion.  The  most 


notable  gift  was  a little  book  of  se- 
lections from  Dr.  Warner’s  letters 
to  his  future  wife  written  during  the 
seven  months  preceding  their  mar- 
riage. The  edition  was  of  twelve 
copies  only,  one  for  Mrs.  Warner 
and  one  for  each  child  and  grand- 
child. The  letters,  full  of  tender- 
ness and  philosophy  and  reflecting 
the  social  customs  and  ideas  of  fifty 
years  ago,  make  a record  of  lasting 
value. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Lucien  C.  Warner 
spent  their  fiftieth  anniversary  hon- 
eymoon at  White  Sulphur  Springs, 
West  Virginia,  from  which  place  Dr. 
Warner  wrote  the  following  letter  to 
his  children.  It  has  seemed  to  us 
wise  for  this  occasion  to  enlarge  the 
family  circle  to  include  his  many 
friends  among  the  Oberlin  alumni. 


Our  Second  Wedding  Journey 


White  Sulphur  Springs, 
West  Virginia, 

April  20,  1918. 

There  are  wedding  journeys  in 
abundance,  but  a second  wedding 
journey  by  the  same  parties  after  an 
interval  of  fifty  years,  is  sufficiently 
rare  to  make  it  a subject  of  descrip- 
tion and  comment.  While  the  con- 
ditions of  the  two  events  are  quite 
unlike,  there  are  many  things  which 
suggest  comparison  and  contrast. 

Fifty  years  ago  two  young  people 
with  bright  hopes  and  little  exper- 
ience, but  with  the  open  road  of  their 
lives  all  before  them,  set  out  on 
their  joint  life  journey.  Now  their 
achievements  are  nearly  all  behind 
them,  their  record  has  been  made,  and 
the  time  has  come  for  meditation  and 


reflection ; for  a gathering  up  of  the 
results  of  the  past  in  readiness  for 
the  little  service  that  yet  remains. 

On  our  first  wedding  journey  we 
set  out  for  the  metropolis  of  the  na- 
tion, where  we  might  feel  the  excite- 
ment of  the  bustling  crowd  and  en- 
joy the  sights  which  only  the  great 
city  affords.  Now,  we  left  the  noisy 
and  tiresome  city  and  sought  rather 
the  delights  of  the  mountain  hotel, 
where  we  could  enjoy  the  shady 
walks  beside  the  mountain  streams, 
or  sit  upon  the  broad  verandas  and 
watch  the  opening  buds  and  leaves 
of  early  spring. 

J he  bride  of  this  trip  is  the  same, 
and  yet  not  the  same,  as  the  one  of 
fifty  years  ago.  Something  of  the 
bloom  and  freshness  of  the  cheeks  is 
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absent  and  the  abundant  auburn  hair 
is  now  nearly  white,  but  in  their  place 
there  are  lines  which  record  growth 
in  experience,  wisdom,  patience, 
sweetness  and  affection.  Who  shall 
say  that  the  change  is  not  for  the 
better?  Certainly  not  the  bride- 
groom, whose  own  profusion  of 
black  hair  is  now  white  and  none  too 
abundant.  The  years  have  dealt 
kindly  with  him,  but  the  daily  record 
of  half  a century  is  plainly  engraven 
on  his  face  and  his  step  has  lost 
something  of  the  spring  and  elas- 
ticity of  youth.  All  of  this  is  only  a 
part  of  the  process'  of  nature  in 
ripening  her  fruits.  We  believe  with 
Browning : 

“ The  best  is  yet  to  be. 

The  last  of  life  for  which  the 
first  was  made ; 

Our  times  are  in  His  hand 
Who  saith,  a whole  I planned ; 
Youth  shows  but  half; 

Trust  God,  see  all,  nor  be  afraid.” 

Our  entertainments  on  our  former 
journey  were  quite  different  from 
those  of  the  present  trip.  Three 
events  stand  out  in  our  memory  with 
special  prominence — a reading  by 
Charles  Dickens  from  his  own  works, 
a dramatic  performance  at  which 
that  queen  of  tragedy,  Charlotte 
Cushman,  impersonated  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  Meg  Merrilles,  and  a concert 
by  the  New  York  Philharmonic  So- 
ciety, led  by  Bergmann,  at  which  the 
concertmeister,  Theodore  Thomas, 
played  a violin  solo.  In  place  of  this 
we  now  have  each  evening  in  the 
parlors  of  the  hotel  a free  moving 
picture  show,  at  which  silly  horse 
play  is  presented  for  humor  and  im- 
possible motives  and  actions  for  liv- 
ing drama.  The  moving  picture  is 
truly  a wonderful  invention,  but  I 


sometimes  wonder  whether  as  at 
present  used,  it  is  doing  more  to  mis- 
lead than  to  educate  the  people. 

Many  changes  have  been  made  in 
clothing  during  the  past  fifty  years, 
and  mostly  for  the  better.  The  ex- 
pansive hoop  skirts  had  disappeared 
perhaps  five  years  before  our  first 
journey,  but  skirts  were  still  very 
full  and  the  weight  oppressive.  The 
present  styles  at  least  escape  these 
evils.  There  is  much  in  the  present 
endless  variety  in  dress  to  show  that 
women  have  gone  a long  way  toward 
emancipation  from  the  thraldom  of 
conventionality,  and  that  each  one  is 
now  free  to  go  her  own  way  as  to 
form,  color,  quality,  and  style  of 
clothing.  One  feature  of  dress  at 
this  hotel  strikes  me  more  forcibly 
than  ever  before,  and  that  is  the 
pleasure  young  women  seem  to  take 
in  wearing  men’s  clothing.  The 
khaki  is  of  course  popular  during  the 
war,  and  coats  and  wraps  are  made 
as  near  the  standard  military  cut  as 
is  possible.  But  more  marked  still 
are  the  garments  cut  in  the  exact 
copy  of  the  soldiers’  breeches.  Horse- 
back-riding  is  the  excuse,  but  often 
they  are  worn  at  breakfast  and  lunch- 
eon and  all  the  day  until  it  is  time 
to  dress  for  dinner.  Is  this  a pass- 
ing fad  or  is  it  the  forerunner  of  the 
gradual  merging  of  the  dress  of  the 
two  sexes?  Of  course  there  is  no 
intrinsic  reason  for  the  distinctive 
features  of  the  dress  of  men  and 
women  except  that  the  clothing  of 
men  is  better  adapted  to  general 
work  such  as  has  heretofore  fallen  to 
the  lot  of  men.  Now  that  women  are 
to  do  men's  work,  why  should  they 
not  wear  similar  garments?  The 
present  European  and  American 
styles  are  not  the  standards  of  all 
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other  countries.  With  the  Chinese, 
the  dress  of  the  men  with  their  long, 
flowing  garments,  resembles  that  of 
our  women,  while  the  dress  of  their 
women  is  very  much  like  that  of  our 
men.  Why  not,  then,  a general  re- 
construction of  dress  along  lines 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  individ- 
ual and  the  work  which  is  to  be 
done  ? 

Fifty  years  ago  we  had  no  tele- 
phone, no  wireless  telegraph,  no 
stenographers,  dictaphones  and  type- 
writers, or  other  appliances  for  mul- 
tiplying fourfold  the  amount  of  work 
we  could  do.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
had  but  few  nerve  specialists  and  in- 
sane asylums,  and  the  few  we  had 
were  not  very  busy.  Modern  inven- 
tions are  very  wonderful,  but  the 
time  has  come  when  we  need  to  de- 
velop some  supermen  and  super- 
women  so  that  we  may  be  able  to  use 
these  inventions  without  leaving  a 
wreckage  of  sickness  and  misery  in 
their  path. 

Fifty  years  ago  disease  germs  were 
unknown  and  antiseptic  treatment  was 
undiscovered.  We  drank  at  the  old 
farm  well  or  at  a wayside  spring  and 
took  our  lives  in  our  hand  because  we 
knew  no  better.  Now,  all  that  is 
changed.  A trained  nurse  cares  for 
us  in  infancy  and  tends  us  in  our 
sickness;  the  doctor  exploies  our 
body  with  the  X-Ray  for  any  imag- 
ined irregularity  and  removes  from 
us  all  imperfect  or  superfluous  or- 
gans. We  drink  only  bottled  water 
for  fear  of  disease  germs,  and  all  our 
food  is  prepared  in  sanitary  kitchens. 
Temperance,  once  the  vision  of  fad- 
dists, has  now  become  a mighty  flood 
sweeping  over  the  entire  country  and 
apparently  soon  to  cover  the  entire 
world.  But  this  is  a world  of  para- 


doxes and  contradictions.  The  same 
people  who  are  so  careful  about  their 
food  and  drink  and  fresh  air,  take 
delight  in  filling  their  systems  with 
one  of  the  most  subtle  and  poisonous 
of  drugs,- — tobacco.  Even  our  women 
are  beginning  to  celebrate  their 
emancipation  from  former  conven- 
tions by  joining  with  the  men  in  the 
use  of  this  active  poison.  Perhaps 
it  is  impossible  for  the  human  mind 
to  concentrate  on  two  important  re- 
forms at  the  same  time,  and  after  al- 
cohol is  slain,  the  wisdom  and  good 
sense  of  the  world  will  assert  itself 
and  tobacco  will  then  be  consigned 
to  the  same  fate. 

The  mad  passion  for  wealth  was 
not  as  much  in  evidence  fifty  years 
ago  as  now.  At  least  it  had  not  in- 
vaded our  colleges,  and  the  young 
graduate  still  looked  to  one  of  the 
learned  professions  rather  than  to 
business  as  his  natural  field  of  labor. 
Let  us  hope  that  this  inordinate  love 
of  money  is  but  a passing  fad  and 
that  in  the  not-distant  future,  wealth 
will  be  recognized  as  one  of  the  less 
important  elements  that  contribute 
to  happiness, — one  not  worth  making 
large  sacrifices  for,  and  only  to  be 
desired  that  it  may  be  used  wisely  in 
the  service  of  mankind. 

Fifty  years  ago  we  were  just  re- 
covering from  a civil  war  closed  only 
three  years  before,  and  we  were 
striving  to  rebuild  the  industries  and 
finances  of  the  nation.  Now,  we  are 
in  the  deepest  throes  of  a world  war, 
more  extensive  and  terrible  than 
anything  the  world  has  ever  before 
known.  Even  as  I write  it  seems 
still  uncertain  whether  the  world  will 
ever  again  be  a place  where  an  hon- 
est, upright,  clean  man  will  have  a 
chance  to  live  and  work.  We  need 
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often  to  stop  and  think  that  God  still 
rules  the  world,  and  that  we  may 
confidently  trust  Him  to  punish  the 
evil  and  to  protect  the  good. 

And  yet,  the  world  is  on  the  whole 
a better  place  to  live  in  than  it  was 
fifty  years  ago,  and  this  in  spite  of 
the  efforts  of  the  Germans  to  ruin  it. 
We  have  better  houses,  better  food, 
better  clothing,  and  better  transporta- 
tion. Many  forms  of  evil  have  been 
suppressed  or  driven  to  cover,  and 
public  sentiment  is  so  strong  against 
others  that  they  must  go  in  the  near 
future.  Human  slavery  had  then  but 
just  been  clone  away  with,  and  the 
social  evil  flourished  in  all  our  cities 
almost  without  hindrance.  A.  T. 
Stewart’s  of  New  York  was  almost 
the  only  one-price  store  in  the  coun- 
try and  the  rule  of  bargaining  pre- 
vailed everywhere.  A generation 
that  has  been  brought  up  on  the  one- 
price  system  can  hardly  realize  what 
a temptation  to  fraud  and  cheating 
it  was  to  have  no  established  prices. 

One  other  change  for  the  better 
during  the  past  fifty  years  should  not 
be  overlooked,  and  that  is  the  truer 
and  more  natural  interpretation  of 
the  Bible  brought  about  by  modern 
scholarship.  We  no  longer  feel 
obliged  to  defend  the  acts  attributed 
to  God  which  are  repugnant  to  our 
moral  sense,  but  we  can  accept  them 
for  what  they  are — the  crude  ideas  of 
a half-barbarous  people  groping  their 
way  toward  higher  ideals  of  right 
and  justice.  The  emphasis  is  now 
being  placed  where  Christ  placed  it, 
upon  service  for  others  and  right 
living,  rather  than  upon  questions 
of  doctrine.  The  world  is  beginning 
to  respond  to  the  reasonableness  and 
uplift  of  this  new  attitude  of  the 
church,  and  the  fruits  of  the  change 


in  the  near  future  will  be  immense. 
How  far  has  this  narrow  and  per- 
verted interpretation  of  the  Bible 
been  responsible  for  the  claims  of 
large  classes  that  the  churches  were 
exclusive  clubs  where  only  the  rich 
and  the  cultured  were  welcome?  Not 
that  such  a claim  is  just,  but  it  has 
been  believed  by  millions  and  there 
is  enough  color  of  truth  in  it  to  cause 
the  true  followers  of  Christ  to  seek 
in  every  way  to  counteract  it. 

That  the  true  principles  of  Chris- 
tian service  and  fellowship  are  not 
opposed  by  the  great  mass  of  man- 
kind is  seen  in  the  enthusiastic  sup- 
port of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association  and  the  Young  Women’s 
Christian  Association  in  their  work 
for  the  soldiers,  sailors  and  prisoners 
in  the  present  war.  Nothing  like  it 
has  ever  occurred  before  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  church.  Jew,  Catholic, 
Protestant,  infidel  and  agnostic  all 
join  in  praise  of  the  wonderful  ser- 
vice which  is  being  rendered.  It  is 
the  most  remarkable  example  of  the 
fruits  of  Christianity  that  the  world 
has  ever  seen. 

Is  this  great  awakening  of  the 
spirit  of  Christ  to  be  dissipated  at  the 
close  of  the  war,  and  is  each  separate 
denominational  sect  to  go  back  to  the 
former  method  of  competition  and 
exclusiveness?  We  have  before  us  a 
tangible  example  of  what  the  follow- 
ers of  the  teachings  of  Christ  can  do 
by  united  action  when  working  un- 
selfishly for  the  welfare  of  their  fel- 
lowmen.  Why  not  tear  down  the 
fences  and  make  this  type  of  work 
the  type  of  our  future  Christian  ac- 
tivities? If  out  of  the  experience  of 
this  war  such  a result  as  this  could  be 
brought  about,  and  at  its  close  a 
united  Christianity  could  be  added  to 
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the  universal  and  permanent  peace 
for  which  we  all  hope  and  pray,  then 
we  might  feel  that  there  was  at 
least  a partial  compensation  for  this 


scourge  of  war  unparelleled  in  the 
history  of  the  world. 

Lucien  C.  Warner. 


Musical  Notes 


The  May  Festival  for  1918  oc- 
curred Monday  and  Tuesday,  May 
13  and  14,  with  a presentation  of 
Saint-Saens’  “.Samson  and  Delilah  ’’ 
on  Monday  evening,  a symphony  con- 
cert by  the  Chicago  Orchestra,  under 
Frederick  Stock,  on  Tuesday  after- 
noon, closing  Tuesday  evening  with 
Mendelssohn's  “ Elijah.’’ 

It  was  all  a great  success,  with 
large  audiences  and  much  enthusi- 
asm, which  seems  to  vindicate  the 
judgment  of  the  Musical  Union  man- 
agement in  going  ahead  with  the 
usual  plans  in  spite  of  the  unusual 
circumstances  of  this  year. 

These  unusual  circumstances  were 
specially  brought  home  to  us  by  the 
fact  that  the  tenor  engaged  for  the 
occasion — Mr.  Theo  Karle — was  un- 
able to  appear,  having  been  sum- 
moned elsewhere  by  the  draft.  Much 
disappointment  was  felt,  as  Mr. 
Karle  has  never  been  heard  in 
Oberlin  and  we  were  looking  for- 
ward with  great  anticipation  to  a 
first  hearing  of  this  prominent  young 
singer  ; but  we  were  more  fortunate 
than  we  dared  hope  in  being  able  to 
secure  Mr.  Paul  Althouse  of  the 
New  York  Metropolitan  Opera  Com- 
pany, as  substitute.  Mr.  Althouse  is 
well  known  here,  but  his  singing  of 
the  part  of  Samson  on  Monday  even- 
ing was  a new  revelation  of  his  pow- 
ers. It  may  be  that  there  is  a better 
interpreter  of  this  part,  but  those  of 
us  who  heard  him  the  other  night 


are  much  inclined  to  doubt  it,  so1 
authoritative  and  convincing  was  he 
in  every  respect.  Equipped  by  na- 
ture with  a splendidly  dramatic  voice 
and  style,  he  added  to  this  all  the 
artistic  detail  of  a thoroughly  con- 
sistent interpretation. 

Miss  Henriette  Wakefield,  also  of 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company, 
shared  in  the  honors  of  the  evening 
in  the  part  of  Delilah.  Not  so  dra- 
matic as  Mr.  Althouse  she  neverthe- 
less proved  herself  no  mean  partner, 
for  she  is  gifted  with  a voice  of  unus- 
ual range  and  beauty  and  of  rich  and 
expressive  quality  throughout.  One 
must  go  far  to  hear  a more  satisfy- 
ing rendition  of  “ When  Spring  with 
her  dower,”  or  “ O Love ! of  thy 
might  let  me  borrow'.”  Here  tvas 
tonal. beauty  of  a rare  order,  and  ar- 
tistic phrasing  and  a simple  and  di- 
rect style. 

As  baritone  we  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Mr.  Bernard  Ferguson,  who 
proved  himself  a capable  and  intel- 
ligent singer,  though  somewhat  lack- 
ing in  personal  magnetism. 

Of  course  the  extraordinary 
achievements  of  Mr.  Althouse  as 
Samson  set  the  key  for  the  whole 
performance,  and  with  such  a lead 
the  rest  could  not  but  follow.  The 
big  second  act  given  over  entirely  to 
the  three  solo  parts  w'as  wonderfully 
well  done. 

The  chorus  work  in  “ Samson  and 
Delilah,”  while  not  excessive  in  quan- 
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tity,  is  of  exceeding  beauty  and  in- 
terest. The  Musical  Union  showed 
a noble  body  of  tone  and  keen  inci- 
sive rhythm  in  the  stirring  unison 
chorus  “ Israel,  break  your  chain,” 
and  a lovely  lyric  quality  in  “ Dawn 
now  on  the  hilltops  heralds  the  day,” 
while  the  final  chorus,  “ God  hear 
our  prayer,”  was  given  with  splen- 
did rhythmic  fervor  and  effect. 

There  is  no  question  that  this  per- 
formance of  Samson  and  Delilah  was 
one  of  the  really  notable  productions 
of  recent  years  here  at  Oberlin  in  the 
unusually  excellent  ensemble  of  so- 
loists, chorus  and  orchestra,  and  in 
the  spirit  of  enthusiasm  permeating 
it  all. 


At  the  Tuesday  afternoon  concert 
Mr.  Stock  presented  the  following 
program : 

Symphony  No.  4,  in  F minor 

T chaikovsky 
Andante  Sostenuto — Moderate)  con 
anima 

Andantino  in  modo  canzona 
Scherzo : Pizzicato  ostinato 
Finale : Allegro  con  fuoco 
Suite  in  A minor,  Op.  42  MacDowell 

I.  In  a Haunted  Forest 

II.  Summer  Idyl 

III.  The  Shepherdess’  Song 

IV.  Forest  Spirits 

Two  Nocturnes  Debussy 

Clouds 
Festivals 

Scherzo  “L’Apprenti  Sorcier” 

Dukas 

To  those  of  us  who  love  the 
Tchaikovsky  fifth  and  sixth  sym- 
phonies almost  more  than  anything 
else  in  the  whole  realm  of  symphonic 
literature  (Beethoven  of  course  al- 
ways excepted)  there  seems  a cer- 
tain something  lacking  in  this  fourth ; 
the  feeling  of  all  reality  is  gone  and 
visions  and  fancies  take  its  place. 


And  yet  it  is  a wonderful  work.  No 
one  but  Tchaikovsky  could  ever  have 
evoked  these  strange  phantoms  that 
fascinate  us  through  their  very  un- 
reality. Tchaikovsky  himself  has 
called  this  symphony  “ a reflection  of 
Beethoven’s  fifth,”  and  so  indeed  it 
may  be.  but  the  images  seem  all  to 
be  strangely  distorted.  They  wield 
a mighty  power,  however,  and  the 
work  cannot  fail  of  making  a deep 
impression.  It  was  superbly  done  by 
Mr.  Stock  and  his  men  and  a severer 
test  could  scarcely  be  offered  a body 
of  players  than  this. 

As  an  encore  after  the  MacDowell 
suite  Mr.  Stock  played  the  second 
movement  of  Professor  Andrews’ 
suite  for  orchestra,  to  the  evident 
pleasure  of  the  audience,  who  re- 
ceived it  enthusiastically. 

The  Dukas  number  that  closed  the 
concert  is  such  program  music  pure 
and  simple,  that,  delightful  as  it  is 
to  those  who  are  familiar  with  its 
scenario,  it  is  quite  unintelligible  to 
the  uninitiated,  and  really  demands 
an  annotated  program. 


The  performance  of  Elijah,  which 
brought  the  Festival  to  a close  on 
Tuesday  evening,  did  not  quite  seem 
to  come  up  to  the  high  level  of  the 
concert  of  the  night  before ; partly 
because  of  the  character  of  the  work 
— its  lack  of  unity  as  compared  with 
the  compactness  and  logical  sequence 
of  the  “ Samson  and  Delilah,”  partly 
because  of  its  length,  partly  because 
of  its  lack  of  modern  warmth  and 
color  in  the  orchestra,  and  perhaps 
partly  from  its  very  familiarity.  And 
yet  “ Elijah  ” is  and  always  will  be, 
next  to  the  Messiah,  probably  the 
most  loved  of  all  oratorios.  It 
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abounds  in  beautiful  melodies,  in  dra- 
matic scenes  and  choruses  of  great 
power  and  effect.  Who  can  resist 
the  overwhelming  impetuosity  of 
“ The  waters  gather,  they  rush 
along,"  the  chaste  and  exalted  seren- 
ity of  “ Holy,  holy  is  God  the  Lord,” 
or  the  pure  lyric  beauty  of  such  mel- 
odies as  "If  with  all  your  hearts,” 
“ O Rest  in  the  Lord,"  and  “ Then 
shall  the  righteous  shine”!  This  is 
Mendelssohn  at  his  best,  and  of  its 
kind  there  is  no  better.  But  some  of 
it  has  little  to  say  to  our  modern 
ears ; we  have  come  to  speak  a dif- 
ferent idiom  nowadays. 

The  part  of  Elijah  is  a big  dra- 
matic part,  and  while  there  were 
times  when  Mr.  Ferguson  rose  to 
heights  of  true  dignity  and  eloquence, 
his  portrayal  of  the  part  could 
scarcely  be  considered  as  entirely  ade- 
quate throughout. 

Miss  Grace  Northrup,  soprano, 
possesses  a high  voice  of  attractive 
clearness,  with  considerable  bril- 
liancy in  the  upper  register,  but  no 
particular  warmth  or  expressiveness. 
Her  best  work  was  done  in  “ Hear  ye 
Israel,”  which  she  sang  with  fine  ef- 
fect. Mr.  Althouse  sang  with  his 
usual  brilliancy,  and  Miss  Wakefield 
showed  the  same  artistic  qualities  as 
in  her  work  of  the  previous  evening. 

The  chorus  did  much  excellent 
work  and  Dr.  Andrews  directed  with 
his  usual  skill. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Adams, 
Mrs.  Ada  Morris  Hastings  and 
Messrs.  Harroun  and  Horner  gave 
valuable  assistance  in  various  con- 
certed numbers,  and  Mr.  Davis  did 
efficient  work  at  the  organ. 

All  in  all  it  was  a Festival  to  be 
remembered  with  much  pleasure. 

W.  T.  Upton. 


Louis  Graveure. 

During  the  past  school  year  it  has 
been  our  pleasure  to  welcome  back 
to  Oberlin  in  the  Artist  Recital 
course  one  who  was  well  known  to 
us  of  old,  but  not  heard  here  in  re- 
cent years,  the  pianist,  Leopold  Go- 
dowsky ; to  receive  with  the  usual 
warm  welcome  our  friends  of  the 
Flonzaley  Quartet  and  the  Philadel- 
phia, New  York  and  Chicago  Sym- 
phony Orchestras ; to  give  more  in- 
timate and  familiar  greeting  to  those 
of  our  own  immediate  musical  house- 
hold, the  Oberlin  string  and  piano 
ensemble,  Mrs.  Charlotte  Demuth 
Williams,  Messrs.  Koessler,  Goer- 
ner,  and  Breckenridge ; and  lastly, 
to  form  several  entirely  new  and 
delightful  acquaintanceships  — with 
Florence  Macbeth,  soprano;  Willem 
Willeke,  ’cellist  (who  appeared  with 
Mrs.  William  Bennett,  pianist,  al- 
ready known  in  Oberlin  musical  cir- 
cles) ; Mischa  Levitzki,  pianist ; and 
now  the  latest  newcomer,  Louis 
Graveure,  baritone.  It  is  one  of  the 
delightful  features  of  this  course 
that  each  year  we  make  some  such 
new  acquaintanceship  often  develop- 
ing later  into  firm,  artistic  and  per- 
sonal friendship. 

Mr.  Graveure's  recital  occurred 
April  23,  with  .the  following  pro- 
gram : 

1.  Hungarian  Folk  Songs  (In  Eng- 

lish) 

Play!  Only  Play  On! 

Roses  in  the  Garden 
They  Have  Laid  Him  Dead 
Upon  the  Black-draped  Bier 
Father  Was  a Thrifty  Rian 
Shepherd,  See  Thy  Horse’s 
Foaming  Mane 

2.  Irish  Songs 

Arr.  by  William  Anns  Fisher 
Silent,  O Moyle 
The  Blatherskite 
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The  Sedges 
The  Leprehaun 

I Love  the  Din  of  Beating 
Drums 

3.  French  Songs 

Le  Souvenir  d’ Avoir  Chant 

Hahn 

Le  The  Koechlin 

Nocturne  Franck 

Mai  Saint-Saens 

4.  Bohemian  Songs  (In  English) 

Arr.  by  Vincent  Pisck,  D.D. 
The  Broken  Troth 
To  the  Garden  Annie  Went 
Good-night 
The  Lovers’  Quarrel 

5.  American  Songs 

Uphill  Bryceson  Trcharne 

My  Menagerie  Fay  Foster 

Her  Rose  Whitney  Coombs 
Flow  Thou  Regal  Purple  Stream 
Samuel  Arnold 

Mr.  Graveure  is  an  artist  of  rare 
powers  both  as  singer  and  interpre- 
ter. Possessed  of  a voice  of  unusual 
charm  and  limitless  vocal  technique, 
he  is  past  master  of  all  the  arts  of 
vocal  expression  and  able  to  inter- 
pret successfully  the  most  diverse 
moods.  Perhaps  his  finest  work  was 
done  in  such  songs  as  the  intensely 
dramatic  Hungarian  folk  song, 
“ Shepherd,  see  thy  horse’s  foaming- 
mane,”  and  Saint-Saens’  “ Mai,” 
both  of  which  he  sang  with  splendid 
fervor  of  voice  and  style.  His  French 
group  was  charming  throughout  and 
made  us  long  for  more  songs  of  that 
caliber  on  his  program.  His  inter- 
pretation of  Franck’s  nocturne  was 
above  praise  both  vocally  and  in- 
terpretatively.  Unfortunately  the 
lighter  songs  on  the  program  were 
less  successful  from  an  artistic  stand- 
point, the  comedy  element  being  a 
bit  overdrawn  and  lacking  in  deft- 
ness of  touch. 

The  program  was  unusual  and  ec- 
centric— a conglomeration  of  folk 


songs,  quasi  folk  songs,  art  songs, 
et  cetera,  all  thrown  together  in  one 
great  melange;  and  strangest  of  all 
was  the  group  of  American  songs 
which  closed  the  program.  Begin- 
ning with  a song  by  Bryceson  Tre- 
harne  (the  skilled  accompanist  of  the 
evening),  who  has  been  in  America 
not  quite  two  years  and  certainly  can 
be  included  in  the  list  of  American 
song  writers  by  courtesy  only — a 
courtesy  by  the  way  which  is  prompt- 
ly and  gladly  extended,  for  he  has 
shown  himself  a composer  of  real 
distinction — it  closed  with  a song  by 
Dr.  Samuel  Arnold,  an  Englishman, 
who  died  some  hundred  odd  years 
ago,  while  the  two  middle  numbers, 
the  only  real  American  songs  in  the 
group,  were  by  Fay  Foster  and  Whit- 
ney Coombs,  who  would  undoubtedly 
be  as  surprised  as  the  rest  of  us  to 
find  themselves  posing  as  the  entire 
representation  of  American  song 
writers  past  and  present,  on  such  a 
nationalized  program  as  this.  When 
we  think  of  the  many  fine  and  mu- 
sicianly  songs  of  MacDowell  and 
Chadwick,  and  more  recently,  of  Car- 
penter, Homer,  Cadman,  La  Farge. 
and  many  others,  we  cannot  but  en- 
ter vigorous  protest  against  placing 
in  such  false  perspective  the  real 
worth  of  our  own  American  writers 
of  songs.  If  this  has  come  about 
through  ignorance  we  would  cor- 
dially recommend  to  Mr.  Graveure 
that  he  make  at  least  a cursory  exam- 
ination of  American  song  writing  of 
the  past  two  or  three  decades.  He 
may  be  surprised  at  what  he  finds ! 
Indeed  a very  wholesome  homily  on 
this  subject  might  well  be  written 
with  this  misrepresentative  group  of 
American  songs  as  its  text. 

W.  T.  Upton. 
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Book  Review 


Excess  Condemnation.  Dr.  Robert 
Eugene  Cushman.  New  York  and 
London : D.  Appleton  and  Com- 
pany. 1917.  Pp.  323. 

Every  American  student  of  polit- 
ical science  has  at  least  a general  no- 
tion of  that  power  exercised  by  the 
federal  and  state  governments  called 
eminent  domain.  It  is  a power  which 
when  exercised  involves  the  taking 
of  private  property  for  a public  use 
on  payment  of  a reasonable  compen- 
sation. This  power  is  exercised  when 
a railway  is  constructed  across  the 
continent,  when  land  is  taken  by  the 
federal  government  for  arsenals,  pub- 
lic buildings  and  other  public  pur- 
poses. It  is  exercised  by  the  state  in 
the  construction  of  canals  and  other 
public  works,  and  when  a state  au- 
thorizes a city  to  open  new  streets 
or  highways,  and  when  a private  cor- 
poration constructs  sewers  or  pipe 
lines  through  private  property.  But 
for  the  attainment  of  all  of  these  ob- 
jects the  courts  have  generally  held 
that  the  amount  of  land  taken  under 
the  right  of  eminent  domain  should  not 
be  in  excess  of  the  immediate  need 
of  the  public  purpose  to  be  served. 
“ Excess  condemnation,”  — that  is, 
taking  private  property  beyond  the 
immediate  need  of  the  work  to  be 
constructed — is,  therefore,  a new  idea ; 
or,  more  accurately  stated,  it  is  a 
new  extension  of  an  old  idea,  for,  as 
a matter  of  fact,  excess  condemna- 
tion is  about  one  hundred  years  old 
and  in  many  of  the  European  coun- 
tries it  has  long  since  passed  the  ex- 
perimental stage.  But  in  America 
the  use  of  the  term  is  of  recent  date 
and  the  attempts  to  employ  or  even 
to  legalize  excess  condemnation  have 


been  confined  to  not  more  than  a 
dozen  or  fifteen  states. 

This  excellent  work  by  Dr.  Cush- 
man is  the  first  systematic  study  of 
the  subject  that  has  been  made  in 
America,  and  although  the  work  of 
a pioneer,  a careful  reading  of  the 
book  justifies  the  statement  that  so 
far  as  the  limited  experience  of  states 
in  the  exercise  of  this  new  power 
permits  of  definite  conclusions,  it  is 
also  the  last  word  upon  this  import- 
ant subject.  What  excess  condemnation 

is,  its  theory,  its  purpose,  its  use  and 
administration  in  the  various  states 
and  cities  where  it  has  been  applied 
— this,  in  a word,  is  the  task  which 
the  author  has  undertaken  and 
worked  out  to  a very  satisfactory 
conclusion.  Limitations  of  space  for- 
bid any  attempt  at  an  adequate  re- 
view of  this  work.  It  is  timely  be- 
cause the  subject  is  an  important  one, 
and  no  other  work  on  public  law 
gives  us  any  information  concerning 

it,  largely,  of  course,  because  of  the 
very  recent  use  of  excess  condemna- 
tion, the  first  law  giving  cities  the 
right  to  condemn  in  excess  of  the 
immediate  need  being  passed  in  1902, 
in  Ohio.  But  the  chief  importance 
of  the  work  lies  in  the  fact  that 
American  cities  have,  until  the  exer- 
cise of  this  new  power,  been  ham- 
pered in  their  development.  The 
remarkable  progress  in  city  planning 
in  Europe  in  the  last  three  decades 
has  been  due  largely  to  the  almost 
unlimited  power  of  condemnation. 
City  planning  depends  to  a large  de- 
gree upon  the  extent  of  power  which 
cities  have  of  taking  private  prop- 
erty, and  the  limitations  placed  upon 
American  cities  in  this  respect  have 
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hampered  that  development  which 
has  transformed  many  of  the  cities 
of  Europe  from  segregated  slums 
into  beautiful  and  contented  colonies . 
of  happy  homes. 

Naturally,  in  view  of  the  Ameri- 
can idea  of  the  rights  of  private 
property  and  the  general  acceptance 
of  the  laisses  fake  theory,  there  are 
many  who  regard  this  new  applica- 
tion of  the  right  of  eminent  domain 
as  an  invasion  of  the  rights  of  pri- 
vate property,  and  the  constitution- 
ality of  excess  condemnation  has 
therefore  been  challenged  and  many 
cases  have  been  thrown  into  the 
courts.  Dr.  Cushman  has,  in  his 
concluding  chapter,  examined  this 
phase  of  the ' question  by  a care- 


ful study  of  court  decisions  and 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  utterances  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  which  would  prevent 
the  use  of  excess  condemnation  to  a 
much  wider  range  of  objects  than 
those  to  which  the  right  of  eminent 
domain  has  hitherto  been  applied. 
The  work  bears  evidence  of  a wide 
range  of  investigation  and  a careful 
handling  and  sifting  of  materials.  It 
is  written  in  clear,  forceful  English, 
and.  with  due  regard  to  caution 
against  excessive  praise,  it  is,  in  my 
judgment,  the  best  work  on  public 
law  in  its  relation  to  municipal  prob- 
lems that  has  recently  appeared. 

Karl  F.  Geiser. 


Fatherless  Children  of  France 


Since  the  Oberlin  Branch  of  this 
organization  was  started  a year  ago 
last  April  two  hundred  and  eighteen 
French  orphans  have  been  provided 
for.  One  hundred  have  been  adopted 
by  the  people  of  the  community,  chil- 
dren of  the  public  schools,  college 
houses  and  various  leagues  and 
groups.  The  remaining  one  hundred 


and  eighteen  are  being  supported  by 
Oberlin  alumni  and  the  friends  whom 
they  have  interested. 

One  graduate  of  Oberlin,  who  last 
year  took  four  orphans,  wrote  this 
spring  for  three  more,  saying  that 
she  thought  this  was  one  of  the  mot 
useful  forms  of  war  relief  work. 


Installation  of  Reverend 

Dr.  Van  der  Pyle  was  installed  as 
pastor  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church,  Oberlin,  Ohio,  April  24, 
1918,  with  an  address  by  Rev.  Wil- 
liam H.  Spence,  O.  T.  S.  '99;  the 
installing  prayer  by  Dean  Edward  I. 


Nicholas  Van  der  Pyl 

Bosworth,  O.  T.  S.  ’86;  the  welcome 
to  Ohio  Congregationalism  by  Rev. 
J.  G.  Fraser,  ’67;  and  the  welcome 
to  College  and  Community  by  Presi- 
dent FT.  C.  King. 
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Oberlin  in  the  World-War 


Theodore  Raymond  Frutiger,  1919 


The  College  Secretary  has  received 
this  notice  of  Mr.  Frutiger’s  death 
in  service : 

Morris,  Pa.,  May  11,  1018. 
Mr.  George  M.  Jones,  Secretary, 
Oberlin,  Ohio. 

Dear  Sir : — I received  your  Ober- 
lin College  General  War  Service  Ros- 
ter of  Oberlin  men  and  women  in 
war  service.  I am  very  sorry  to  in- 


form you  that  my  brother,  Theodore, 
died  at  Camp  Colt,  Gettysburg, 
Pennsylvania,  on  April  19.  The 
cause  of  his  death  was  acute  gastritis. 
He  was  a member  of  Co.  C,  302 
Heavy  Tank  Battalion,  Camp  Colt, 
Gettysburg,  Pennsylvania.  His  com- 
pany expected  to  sail  for  England  on 
May  21st. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Eugene  Frutiger. 


War  Service  Communication 


War  Department, 
Washington,  May  8,  1918. 
To  the  Presidents  of  all  Institu- 
tions of  Collegiate  Grade. 

Dear  Sirs : — In  order  to  provide 
military  instruction  for  the  college 
students  of  the  country  during  the 
present  emergency,  a comprehensive 
plan  will  be  put  in  effect  by  the  War 
Department,  beginning  with  the  next 
college  year,  in  September,  1918.  The 
details  remain  to  be  worked  out,  but 
in  general  the  plan  will  be  as  fol- 
lows : 

Military  instruction  under  officers 
and  non-commissioned  officers  of  the 
Army  will  be  provided  in  every  in- 
stitution of  college  grade,  which  en- 
rolls for  the  instruction  100  or  more 
able-bodied  students  over  the  age  of 
eighteen.  The  necessary  military 
equipment  will,  so  far  as  possible,  be 
provided  by  the  Government.  There 
will  be  created  a military  training 
unit  in  each  institution.  Enlistment 
will  be  purely  voluntary,  but  all  stu- 
dents over  the  age  of  eighteen  will 
be  encouraged  to  enlist.  The  enlist- 
ment will  constitute  the  student  a 


member  of  the  Army  of  the  United 
States,  liable  to  active  duty  at  the 
call  of  the  President.  It  will,  how- 
ever, be  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment not  to  call  the  members  of  the 
training  units  to  active  duty  until 
they  have  reached  the  age  of  twenty- 
one,  unless  urgent  military  necessity 
compels  an  earlier  call.  Students  un- 
der eighteen  and  therefore  not  legally 
eligible  for  enlistment,  will  be  en- 
couraged to  enroll  in  the  training 
units.  Provision  will  be  made  for 
coordinating  the  Reserve  Officers’ 
Training  Corps  system,  which  exists 
in  about  one-third  of  the  collegiate 
institutions,  with  this  broader  plan. 

This  new  policy  aims  to  accomplish 
a twofold  object:  first,  to  develop  as 
a great  military  asset  the  large  body 
of  young  men  in  the  colleges;  and 
second,  to  prevent  unnecessary  and 
wasteful  depletion  of  the  colleges 
through  indiscriminate  volunteering, 
by  offering  to  the  students  a definite 
and  immediate  military  status. 

Later  announcement  will  be  made 
of  the  details  of  the  new  system.  In 
the  meantime,  presidents  of  colle- 
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giate  institutions  are  requested  to 
call  this  matter  to  the  attention  of  all 
their  students.  Those  who  do  not 
graduate  this  spring  should  be  urged 
to  continue  their  education  and  take 
advantage  of  this  opportunity  to 
serve  the  nation. 


I trust  that  the  policy  above  stated 
will  have  your  support  and  coopera- 
tion. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Newton  D.  Baker, 
Secretary  of  War. 


In  Memoriam 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tillman  have  given  a Cornelius  H.  Tillman,  who  died  in  ser- 
fund  of  $2,000  in  memory  of  their  son,  vice  January  24,  1918. 


American  University  Union  in  London 


The  American  University  Union  in  Eu- 
rope has  established  a London  Branch 
like  the  Paris  Union,  headquarters  at  St. 
James’  Palace  Hotel,  Bury  St.,  S.  W.  I.; 

Alumni 

1878. 

Brigadier  General  Wilder  S.  Metcalf 
recently  served  on  an  efficiency  board  at 
Fort  Sill,  Oklahoma.  For  some  months 
he  had  charge  of  two  brigades,  about 
15,000  men;  but  is  now  back  again  at 
Camp  Beauregard,  Louisiana,  with  his 
own  brigade,  the  177th  Infantry. 

1885. 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  P.  Metcalf  are 
at  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Hut  4,  Camp  Funston, 
Fort  Riley,  Kansas. 

1888. 

A.  J.  Leuthi  is  in  the  Commissary  De- 
partment at  Key  West,  Florida. 

1890. 

C.  W.  Best  is  in  charge  of  the  Enter- 
tainment Bureau,  Central  Division,  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  Army  Cantonments,  1012  Asso- 
ciation Building,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

1892. 

Miss  Caroline  E.  Chittenden  is  Index 
and  Catalogue  Clerk,  office  of  Chief  of 
Ordnance,  U.  S.  A.,  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Ex-’92 — Nathan  C.  Kingsbury  is  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Communi- 
cations of  the  Council  of  National  De- 
fense. 

Percy  M.  Pond  is  a member  of  the 
District  Board  of  Selective  Service  for 
the  Territory  of  Hawaii. 

Crawford  L.  Smith  is  chairman  of 
Geauga  County,  Ohio,  for  the  sale  of  war 
savings  stamps,  and  Mrs.  Smith  is  sec- 
retary of  the  Red  Cross  for  the  county. 


office  at  16  Pall  Mall  East.  Inquiries,  ex- 
cept as  to  hotel  reservations,  should  be 
addressed  to  the  office. 

in  Service 

Dr.  Scott  P.  Child  of  Kansas  City, 
Missouri,  served  on  the  tuberculosis 
commission  last  summer,  being  at  Fort 
Oglethorpe,  Georgia,  in  August  and  Sep- 
tember. 

1893. 

Dr.  Charles  H.  Nims  was  promoted, 
April  15,  1918,  to  the  rank  of  Captain. 
He  is  a roentgenologist  in  the  Base  Hos- 
pital at  Camp  Beauregard,  Louisiana. 

Dr.  George  Gill  is  Captain  in  the  Med- 
ical Reserve  Corps,  waiting  call. 

1894. 

William  M.  Raine  is  with  the  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Information,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

O.  T.  S. — George  De  Kay  is  in  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  work  in  France. 

1897. 

Rev.  Will  A.  Dietrich  is  Captain,  In- 
fantry Headquarters,  31st  Company, 
166th  Depot  Brigade,  Camp  Lewis,  Wash- 
ington. 

Ex-18.97 — Ray  Deemer  is  Lieutenant  in 
the  United  States  Medical  Corps,  Camp 
Greenleaf,  Chattanooga,  Tennessee. 

1901. 

Thomas  N.  Benedict  is  doing  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  work  in  France,  12  Rue  d’  Agues- 
seau. 

T.  Nelson  Benedict,  attorney,  residing 
in  New  Rochelle,  New  York,  sailed  May 
13  for  France  to  engage  in  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
work. 
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1902. 

Mrs.  Georgia  Carrothers  Ewing  is 
working  in  Eagle  Hut,  which  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross  opened  last  August  in  the 
Strand,  London.  The  Findlay,  Ohio, 
Morning  Republican  tor  March  13,  1918, 
has  her  picture  and  an  account  of  the 
work  she  and  her  husband  are  doing. 

1903. 

F.  Weed  is  doing  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work  at 
Camp  Sherman,  Ohio. 

0.  T.  S. — Henry  M.  McDowell  report- 
ed in  New  York  May  13  for  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
work  abroad. 

Captain  Charles  J.  Jackman,  with  a 
regiment  of  Engineers,  was  reported  by 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  as  in  the  Pi- 
cardy battle  front  in  the  latter  part  of 
March  and  as  writing,  “ For  six  days  I 
saw  more  hell  than  I could  possibly  see 
hereafter.  After  we  were  relieved  I went 
to  Paris  with  a sack  of  bread  and  meat. 
Everything  else  I owned  was  lost  in  the 
fighting.  During  the  battle  we  were 
bombed  every  night,  and  twice  during 
the  day.” 

1904. 

Robert  L.  Ewing  now  has  charge  of 
all  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work  in  Great  Brit- 
ain. He  and  Mrs.  Ewing  were  eight 
years  in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work  in  India. 

Albert  W.  Staub  has  been  engaged  in 
Red  Cross  work  since  the  opening  of  the 
European  War,  serving  as  superinten- 
dent of  the  National  Receiving  and  Ship- 
ping Station  at  the  Bush  Terminal, 
Brooklyn,  until  February,  1917 ; then  as 
director  of  Chapter  Organization  for  the 
Atlantic  Division  until  August,  1917; 
and  since  then  as  Assistant  Manager  of 
the  Atlantic  Division  of  the  Red  Cross, 
44  East  23d  Street,  New  York  City. 

R.  T.  R.  Harding,  who  was  Captain  in 
the  332d  Infantry,  stationed  at  Camp 
Sherman,  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  has  been  hon- 
orably discharged  because  of  a nervous 
breakdown. 

1905. 

Miss  M.  Elizabeth  Rodhouse  is  serving 
the  government  in  the  Bureau  of  War 
Risk  Insurance.  Her  temporary  address 
is  3540  Albemarle  Street,  N.  W„  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

1906. 

John  Clarence  Wright,  whose  address 


was  given  in  our  April  number,  is  en- 
gaged in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work  in  France. 
For  seven  years  he  was  Dean  of  Agri- 
cultural and  Mechanical  College,  Talla- 
hassee, Florida. 

1908. 

Claude  W.  Stedman  is  a lieutenant  at 
Camp  Sherman,  Ohio. 

O.  T.  S. — Rev.  Isaac  Cassell  has  a 
year’s  leave  of  absence  from  his  church 
and  is  camp  pastor  at  Camp  Dodge,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  in  the  National  Service 
Commission.  He  will  probably  serve  till 
the  end  of  the  war. 

O.  T.  S. — Rev.  Amos  A.  Ebersole,  form- 
erly in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work  in  Germany,  is 
now  in  New  York  City  training  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  men  for  service  abroad. 

Harry  J.  Sargent  is  First  Lieutenant 
of  Company  M,  110th  Infantry,  Camp 
Dix,  New  Jersey. 

1909. 

Howard  K.  Morse  is  at  Camp  Dodge, 
Iowa,  in  Company  N,  4th  Battalion,  163d 
Depot  Brigade. 

John  Doane  (O.  C.  M.  1910)  is  in  the 
Great  Lakes  Naval  Training  School. 

Miss  Isabel  Craig.  Bacon  is  assistant 
director  for  food  conservation  for  store 
employes  and  is  serving  on  the  Bureau 
for  Vocational  Education.  Considerable 
of  her  time  is  spent  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

H.  K.  Morse  is  in  Co.  H,  138th  In- 
fantry, American  Expeditionary  Forces, 
France. 

1910. 

Charles  L.  Shedd  is  a lieutenant,  sec- 
ond command,  on  the  gunboat  Yorktown, 
U.  S.  Navy. 

Ex-’IO — E.  H.  Collins  is  Captain,  Com- 
pany J,  146th  Division,  Camp  Sheridan, 
Montgomery,  Aabama. 

1911. 

Allan  L.  Mercer  is  in  service  at  Wood- 
haven,  Long  Island. 

1912. 

William  G.  Jackson  is  in  Company 
A,  319t.h  Field  Signal  Battery,  American 
Expeditionary  Force. 

Rev.  Alfred  J.  Barnard  has  resigned 
from  the  Second  Church  in  Elyria,  Ohio, 
to  continue  his  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work  in 
France. 

Lawrence  H.  McDaniels  is  inspector 
of  aeroplanes  and  aeroplane  engines. 
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Signal  Service  at  Large.  His  permanent 
address  is  250  East  College  Street,  Ober- 
lin,  Ohio. 

0.  T.  S. — Rev.  G.  Elmer  E.  Lindquist 
is  serving  under  appointment  of  the  In- 
ternational Committee  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
with  a special  reference  to  Indian  sol- 
diers and  sailors  in  camps  and  naval 
stations;  also  supervising  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
work  of  Associations  in  the  Government 
Indian  Schools  of  the  country. 

O.  C.  M. — Miss  Margaret  H.  Whipple  is 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  Woman’s  Bu- 
reau, Atlantic  Division  of  the  American 
Red  Cross. 

1913. 

John  Swift  Anderegg  is  Lieutenant  at 
Classification  Headquarters,  American 
Post  Office  No.  727,  American  Expedition- 
ary Force,  France. 

Franklin  C.  Metcalf,  who  was  drafted 
for  Camp  Dix,  New  Jersey,  hopes  to  en- 
ter the  radio  service.  He  passed  the 
highest  grade  in  the  examination  for  the 
U.  S.  Biological  Survey. 

William  M.  McIntosh,  who  was  drafted 
and  then  discharged  for  medical  study,' 
third  year  at  Johns  Hopkins,  has  reen- 
listed in  the  Medical  Officers’  Reserve 
Training  Camp. 

Frederick  B.  Peake  is  with  the  Amer- 
ican Expeditionary  Force,  L.  W.  W.  F.  B. 

J.  R.  Watson  is  a private  in  Company 
A,  337th  Battalion,  Tank  Corps,  Camp 
Colt,  Gettysburg,  Pennsylvania. 

First  Lieutenant  Paul  T.  Weeks  has 
changed  his  address  from  3112  Eigh- 
teenth Street,  Washington,  D.  C.,  to  Ra- 
dio Laboratories,  Camp  Alfred  Vail,  Lit- 
tle Silver,  New  Jersey. 

Charles  H.  Paske  has  been  commis- 
sioned First  Lieutenant  in  the  Dental 
Section  of  the  Medical  Corps  and  is  wait- 
ing call. 

George  C.  Krenning  has  enlisted  in  the 
Naval  Reserves  and  is  waiting  call. 

1914. 

Mark  M.  Heald  is  a corporal  in  Com- 
pany E,  58th  Regiment,  4th  Division, 
United  States  Regulars,  American  Expe- 
ditionary Force,  France. 

Wallace  M.  Russell  expects  to  do  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  work  abroad. 

Dr.  W.  J.  Merle  Scott  is  a medical  re- 


serve, Henry  Ford  Hospital,  Detroit, 
Michigan. 

Ex-’14 — E.  R.  Kimball  is  in  France 
with  the  American  Expeditionary  Force, 
Base  Hospital  Unit,  No.  22  (Milwaukee). 

Arthur  G.  Neff  is  a second  lieutenant 
in  Battery  A,  303d  Field  Artillery,  Camp 
Devons,  Massachusetts. 

1915. 

Louis  F.  Keller  has  been  commissioned 
a second  lieutenant. 

Dudley  A.  Wood  has  been  honorably 
discharged  from  the  service  as  the  re- 
sult of  an  attack  of  pneumonia. 

Ellis  E.  Edwards  is  in  the  Signal  Ser- 
vice, Aviation  Squad,  Camp  Dick,  Dallas, 
Texas. 

0.  C.  M. — B.  M.  Burt,  Jr.,  is  a private 
in  the  6th  Company,  Coast  Artillery,  Fort 
Washington,  Potomac,  Maryland. 

Ex-’15 — H.  G.  Schweser  is  a lieutenant, 
G.  S.  S.  C.,  Fort  Sill,  Oklahoma. 

Carlton  K.  Matson  will  soon  be  called 
to  Camp  Upton,  Long  Island.  He  was 
recently  married  to  Miss  Lillian  Tuthill, 
who  received  her  master’s  degree  from 
Oberlin  in  1912. 

1916. 

Paul  E.  Burton  reported  April  6,  1918, 
as  at  Base  Hospital  25,  Camp  Sherman, 
Ohio,  but  expecting  within  six  weeks  or 
two  months  to  be  sent  overseas. 

Edward  F.  Bosworth  has  been  made  a 
second  lieutenant  at  Camp  Sherman, 
Ohio. 

Edgar  W.  King  is  in  France  with  the 
American  Expeditionary  Force,  Medical 
Department,  7th  U.  S.  Infantry,  3d  Di- 
vision, 5th  Brigade. 

Edward  M.  Martin  is  in  the  govern- 
ment service  investigating  labor  condi- 
tions in  factories  having  government 
contracts. 

Allan  F.  Rood  is  a corporal  in  Co.  C, 
319th  Field  Signal  Battalion,  A.  E.  F., 
France. 

Ex-’16 — H.  J.  Hayden  is  a second  lieu- 
tenant. 

G.  S.  T. — Rev.  A.  H.  Willby  has  re- 
signed his  pastorate  at  Kearney,  Ne- 
braska, and  enlisted  in  the  Navy. 

Darwin  A.  Hindman  has  been  commis- 
sioned a second  lieutenant. 

O.  T.  S.— W.  H.  J.  AVillby  is  in  Com- 
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pany  85,  Regiment  9,  Barracks  934, 
South,  Camp  Farragut,  U.  S.  Naval 
Training  Station,  Great  Lakes,  Illinois. 

1917 

Norman  Hill  left  for  Camp  Sherman, 
Ohio,  May  6. 

Floyd  S.  Gove  is  at  Fort  Leavenworth, 
Kansas,  15th  Service  Corps,  Company  Z. 

Ex-1917 — B.  P.  Flickinger  is  in  Re- 
ception Medical  Training  School,  Base 
Section  1,  American  Expeditionary 
Force,  France. 


Ex-1917 — H.  E.  Fusselman,  who  was  in 
the  Western  Reserve  University  Medical 
School,  has  enlisted  in  the  Medical  Re- 
serve Corps. 

A.  Joyce  Riker  is  in  Base  Hospital  25, 
Camp  Sherman,  Ohio. 

James  A.  Thomas  is  in  the  Ordnance 
Department,  Columbus  Barracks,  Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

O.  C.  M. — C.  C.  Cohen  is  in  the  third 
draft  and  is  at  Camp  Grant,  Rockford, 
Illinois. 


Undergraduates  in  Service 


1918. 

Henry  B.  Hudson  has  received  the  com- 
mission of  First  Lieutenant  in  the  Amer- 
ican Aviation  Corps  in  France. 

A.  Clive  Beverly  has  been  accepted  for 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  work  in  France  and  gone 
overseas. 

Harold  E.  Hamilton  is  probably  in 
France  with  the  319th  Signal  Battalion. 

Otto  W.  Severance  is  third-class  quar- 
termaster, U.  S.  Naval  Reserve,  Brook- 
lyn, New  York. 

Ex-’18 — L.  H.  Richardson  is  a corporal 
in  Ambulance  Train  No.  103,  Camp  Han- 
cock, Augusta,  Georgia. 

Luman  Harris  Tenney  is  in  Head- 
quarters Company,  5th  U.  S.  Field  Ar- 
tillery, S.  R.  S.,  American  Expeditionary 
Forces,  France. 

1919. 

The  Toledo  Daily  Blade  for  May  2, 
prints  an  interesting  letter  from  William 
M.  Barber  describing  the  shelling  of 
Paris  by  the  big  German  gun.  Mr.  Bar- 
ber is  at  Fontainebleau  studying  in  the 
artillery  school  and  will  soon  be  ready 
for  service  with  the  French  artillery. 
His  picture  accompanies  the  letter. 

Lloyd  W.  Burneson  is  probably  in 
France  with  the  319th  Signal  Battalion. 

C.  Wilmer  Skeeles  is  in  Base  Hospital 
at  Camp  Wadsworth,  Spartansburg, 
North  Carolina. 

Victor  Milton  Vaughan  is  in  the  Avia- 


tion Corps,  Fort  Omaha,  Omaha,  Ne- 
braska. 

Ex-’19 — Paul  A.  Wilson  is  at  Camp 
Sherman. 

1920. 

Edward  Andrews  Tenney  is  with  the 
7Sth  Company  of  the  6th  Regiment  of 
the  U.  S.  Medical  Corps,  American  Ex- 
peditionary Force,  France. 

1920. 

Robert  Watson  has  arrived  in  France. 

1921. 

Edward  W.  Bauman  is  in  the  U.  S. 
Naval  Reserve  Force,  Naval  Training 
School,  Newport,  Rhode  Island. 

L.  S.  Firestone  has  been  accepted  in 
the  United  States  Marines. 

Conservatory. 

Frederick  L.  E.  Bastel  is  at  Camp 
Sherman,  Ohio. 

Milo  Neuenschwander  has  been  drafted 
and  is  in  the  18th  Company,  5th  Battal- 
ion, 159th  Depot  Brigade,  Camp  Taylor, 
Kentucky. 

Herman  H.  Randall  is  musician  at 
Barracks  A,  Main  Camp,  Pelham  Bay  Na- 
val Station,  Pelham  Bay,  New  York. 

John  W.  Wainwright  has  enlisted  in  a 
naval  band  in  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Graduate  School  of  Theology. 

Donald  J.  Taylor  is  a Y.  M.  C.  A.  sec- 
retary, address  Rue  d’Aguesseau,  Paris, 
France,  or,  Care  of  Mrs.  D.  J.  Taylor, 
Martchester,  Iowa. 


Former  Students  in  Service 


R.  Grosvenor  Hutchins,  vice-president 
of  the  National  Bank  of  Commerce,  New 
York  City,  has  sailed  for  France  to  do 
Red  Cross  work.  He  takes  with  him 


thirty  business  men  who  will  engage  in 
civilian  relief  work  on  the  battle  fronts. 

Jay  Girard  Ashley  entered  the  Offi- 
cers’ Training  Camp  at  Fort  Snelling, 
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Minnesota,  in  August,  1917.  After  re- 
ceiving the  commission  of  Second  Lieu- 
tenant he  was  sent  to  Camp  Dodge,  Iowa, 
to  train  others.  He  is  in  Company  L, 
349th  Infantry. 

G.  A.  Hulett  is  consulting  chemist  to 
the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  directing 
work  connected  with  war  gas  laborator- 
ies, Washington,  D.  C. 

H.  B.  Newell  is  in  the  Headquarters 
Detachment,  Air  Service,  American  Ex- 
peditionary Force,  France. 

Cedric  Sieman  was  recently  wounded 
in  action. 

A.  N.  Wilder  is  a corporal  in  Battery 
A,  Field  Artillery,  American  Expedition- 
ary Force,  France. 

Academy — L.  H.  Morris  is  Lieutenant 
in  Battery  A,  137th  Field  Artillery, 
Camp  Shelby,  Mississippi,  Judge  Advo- 
cate of  the  Regimental  Court,  Regimen- 
tal Riding  Instructor. 

Academy — W.  H.  Sheldon  is  a lieuten- 
ant in  the  Quartermasters  Corps,  311  Un- 
ion Station,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Shattuck  is  in  a Quartermasters’ 
Training  Camp,  Jacksonville,  Florida. 

Philip  G.  Shearman  is  Camp  Adjutant, 
Camp  Headquarters,  Camp  Logan,  Hous- 
ton, Texas. 

D.  McL.  Swift  is  Sergeant  at  Camp  Jo- 
seph Johnston. 

Parker  G.  Tenney  is  First  Lieutenant 
of  Cavalry,  Charlotte,  North  Carolina. 

R.  P.  Watson  is  now  in  France. 

Conservatory — R.  A.  Smith  is  with 
Base  Hospital  Unit  No  13,  Camp  McPher- 
son, Ga. 

Homer  E.  Crain  has  been  drafted  from 
Iowa. 

Alexander  Grant  has  joined  the  22d 


Company,  164th  Depot  Brigade,  Camp 
Funston,  Kansas. 

G.  T.  S. — Anthony  W.  Chez,  after  do- 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  work  in  Bohemia,  worked 
among  the  Czech  prisoners,  was  sent  to 
Russia,  and  was  last  heard  from  in  No- 
vember in  Odessa. 

Miss  Edith  S.  Aykroyd,  who  has  been 
in  Y.  W.  C.  A.  work  in  Houston,  Texas, 
is  going  to  France,  probably  to  work 
among  the  girls  in  the  munition  plants. 
She  goes  under  the  direction  of  the  Na- 
tional War  Work  Council  of  the  Y.  W. 

C.  A. 

A.  Vernon  Coale  has  been  transferred 
from  Company  I to  Company  H,  6th  Reg- 
iment Aviation,  Great  Lakes,  Illinois. 

Paul  Eggleston  is  at  Camp  Upton,  Yap- 
hank,  New  York. 

R.  R.  Hall  is  Lieutenant,  3d  Division 
Staff,  Regular  Army,  American  Expedi- 
tionary Force,  France,  and  Second  Lieu- 
tenant in  the  Interpreters’  Corps. 

Corwin  Kindig  is  at  Camp  Dix,  New 
Jersey,  Headquarters  Company. 

Malcolm  Woodward  is  a second  lieu- 
tenant at  Camp  Grant,  Illinois. 

Academy — Theron  Matthews  is  in  Com- 
pany K,  7th  Regiment,  Camp  Sheridan, 
Alabama. 

Albert  H.  Ellis  is  Captain  of  In- 
fantry, Quartermasters’  Corps,  301  Steve- 
dore Regiment,  American  Expeditionary 
Force,  France. 

Robert  Kirshner  is  at  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity Aviation  School,  Pilots.  No.  43. 

0.  C.  M. — F.  E.  Bastel  is  at  Camp  Sher- 
man. 

Thomas  C.  Miller,  Jr.,  is  with  Company 
A,  29th  Regiment  of  Engineers.  Topo- 
graphical Section,  Intelligence  Section 
Company,  attached  to  the  general  staff. 
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Alumni  News 


Oberlin  Alumni  Association  of  Western 
New  York. 

The  Oberlin  Alumni  Association  of 
Western  New  York  held  its  annual  meet- 
ing in  Buffalo  at  the  College  Club  on 
April  22.  After  a short  informal  recep- 
tion dinner  was  served  to  forty  alumni 
and  former  students  of  Oberlin.  Mr. 
Wilfred  Sherk,  the  president,  introduced 
the  guest  of  honor,  Professor  Wm.  J. 
Hutchins,  who  told  us,  in  his  inimitable 
manner,  about  present  conditions  at 
Oberlin,  emphasizing  especially  Oberlin's 
war  program  and  the  marked  liberality 
of  the  students  in  contributing  to  vari- 
ous phases  of  war  work.  Among  those 
responding  to  toasts  were  Mr.  Job  Pish. 
Mr.  N.  Coe  Stewart  of  Buffalo,  and  Mr. 
A.  W.  Fisher  of  Warsaw.  Captain  Cal- 
vert K.  Mellen,  although  not  an  Oberlin 
graduate,  was  also  present.  As  a mem- 
ber of  the  committee  who  aided  in  the 
classification  of  the  moral  codes  submit- 
ted in  a recent  contest,  he  was  especially 
happy  to  meet  and  congratulate  Pro- 
fessor Hutchins,  ‘‘the  winner  of  the 
$5000  prize.” 

At  the  business  meeting  the  following 
officers  were  elected:  President,  Dr.  The- 
odore Leonard,  vice-president,  Mrs.  Perry 
R.  Cant,  secretary  and  treasurer,  Mrs. 
Ethlyn  Unholz.  An  executive. committee 
consisting  of  Mrs.  N.  Coe  Stewart,  Mr. 
Howard  Hosted  and  Miss  Florence 
Thompson,  was  appointed.  A motion  was 
also  carried  at  this  time  to  establish  a 
scholarship  fund.  A committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  draft  memorial  resolutions 
on  the  death  of  our  former  president, 
Dr.  Frank  S.  Fitch,  and  also  of  Rev.  Al- 
bert L.  Grein. 

During  the  past  year  the  women  of  the 
association  have  been  holding  monthly 
luncheons  at  the  College  Club.  These 
informal  affairs  have  been  well  attended, 
very  enjoyable  and  have  strengthened 
our  loyalty,  not  only  to  our  Alma  Mater, 
but  also  to  each  other. 

Ethlyn  M.  Unholz. 

Secretary. 


Oberlin  Alumni  Association  of  Illinois. 

With  ranks  somewhat  thinned,  but 
with  undiminished  interest  and  loyalty, 
the  Oberlin  Alumni  Association  of  Illi- 
nois held  its  annual  luncheon  just  at  the 
close  of  our  first  year  of  war  on  Satur- 
day, March  23,  1918,  at  the  Hotel  LaSalle, 
Chicago.  The  spirit  of  the  occasion  was 
in  keeping  with  the  time- — both  in  the 
response  to  the  inspiring  talks  by  Presi- 
dent King  and  Colonel  Charles  R.  How- 
land, and  in  the  sympathy  extended  to 
the  two  families  of  the  Association  al- 
ready bereaved  by  war.  President  King’s 
masterly  presentation  of  the  moral  is- 
sues of  the  war  was  strongly  supported 
by  the  remarks  of  Colonel  Howland,  a 
student  in  Oberlin  from  1889-’91,  a man 
with  an  army  experience  of  twenty-three 
years  and  a soldier  of  the  highest  Amer- 
ican type,  who  made  the 'significant  state- 
ment that  this  war  was  not  to  be  won 
by  a military  victory  but  by  the  morale 
of  the  people,  standing  firmly  in  support 
of  the  principles  of  righteousness  and  de- 
mocracy. 

The  company  had  the  further  pleasure 
of  listening  to  piano  selections  beauti- 
fully played  by  Lawrence  Schauffler, 
1916,  who  is  now  in  training  at  the 
Great  Lakes  Naval  Station  and  is  solo 
pianist  for  the  Great  Lakes  Band. 

The  Association  extended  its  sympathy 
to  two  families  prominent  in  the  organ- 
ization who  had  recently  lost  sons  in 
active  service,  by  adopting  the  following 
minute  on  the  deaths  of  Paul  Cody  Bent- 
ley and  Lieutenant  Philip  Comfort  Starr: 

“ Since  our  meeting  one  year  ago,  just 
as  the  fateful  issues  were  being  decided 
which  were  to  involve  us  in  this  world 
war,  two  families  represented  in  this 
fellowship  have  been  called  to  make  the 
supreme  sacrifice:  Paul  Cody  Bentley, 
son  of  Mr.  Fred  Bentley  and  Josephine 
Cody  Bentley,  of  the  American  Ambu- 
lance Corps  serving  in  France,  was 
wounded  by  a bursting  shell  while  res- 
cuing wounded  and  dying  men,  and  died 
September  16,  1917.  And  Lieutenant 
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Philip  Comfort  Starr,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Merritt  Starr,  of  the  Royal  Engineers, 
was  killed  in  action  February  20,  1918. 

“ Both  of  these  young  men  had  been  stu- 
dents at  Harvard  and  left  their  work  in 
answer  to  what  seemed  to  them  the 
higher  call  of  duty  and  service.  They 
were  among  the  first  to  recognize  our 
country’s  relation  to  this  world  conflict, 
young  Starr  having  enlisted  in  the  Ca- 
nadian army  nearly  a year  before  our 
country  entered  into  the  war;  and  young 
Cody  left  for  France  but  a few  weeks  af- 
ter the  significant  date.  Both  of  them 
had  shown  an  intelligent  understanding 
of  the  issues  involved,  they  had  been 
commended  for  their  bravery  and  effi- 
cient service,  and  had  manifested  a 
large  measure  of  devotion  to  the  high 
ideals  for  which  we  are  contending,  and 
they  have  left  a noble  record  of  self- 
sacrificing  service  for  the  young  men  of 
this  and  coming  generations. 

“ Believing  as  we  do  that  the  cause  and 
principles  for  which  they  freely  poured 
out  the  rich  wine  of  their  young  blood 
are  immortal,  so  do  we  believe  that  they 
who  have  freely  and  unselfishly  given 
their  all  in  defense  of  these  principles, 
have  found  the  life  which  has  the  quali- 
ties of  permanence  and  endlessness. 

"As  the  alumni  and  students  of  a Col- 
lege whose  spirit  and  aim  have  inspired 
noble  deeds  and  which  has  never  fal- 
tered in  the  hour  of  its  country’s  peril, 
we  extend  to  the  parents  and  friends  of 
these  young  men  an  expression  of  our 
sincere  and  heartfelt  sympathy  in  this 
sacrifice  which  they  have  laid  upon  the 
altar  of  their  country  and  an  emanci- 
pated humanity.  We  share  with  them 
in  this  great  bereavement  and  loss  as 
well  as  in  the  fruits  of  this  sacrifice,  and 
the  justifiable  pride  which  is  theirs  in 
the  heroic  service  of  these  noble  sons. 

Alumni 

1865. 

0.  T.  S. — The  Saratoga  (California) 
Star  for  April  12,  1918,  was  largely  given 
up  to  an  account  of  Blossom  Day,  a fes- 
tival which  was  inaugurated  some  years 
ago  by  Rev.  Edwin  S.  Williams.  At  the 
close  of  the  day  a meeting  was  held  in 
his  honor  at  which  he  was  called  on  to 


To  them  has  been  granted  the  privilege, 
which  in  the  coming  days  may  not  prove 
unusual,  of  seeing  the  careers  of  their 
sons  nobly  and  worthily  completed  with 
no  occasion  for  regret  or  misgiving.  In 
this  high  honor  we  extend  to  them  our 
congratulations  together  with  the  assur- 
ance of  our  most  heartfelt  sympathy. 
They  have  made  for  us  one  and  all  the 
supreme  sacrifice  in  defense  of  those 
great  principles  for  which  the  Republic 
stands  and  which  we  believe  to  be  the 
foundation  of  the  ultimate  freedom  of 
humanity.  For  the  defense  of  these  prin- 
ciples we  feel  ourselves  called  to  stand 
at  any  cost,  and  we  count  those  especially 
favored  who  have  blazed  the  way  in 
which  others  are  permitted  to  walk.” 

The  announcement  of  the  death  of  Pro- 
fessor Alderfer  in  Paris,  where  he  was 
doing  such  fine  work,  caused  universal 
regret. 

As  the  honored  president  of  the  asso- 
ciation, Major  Robert  Millikan  was  still 
in  Washington  on  war  service  and  the 
vice-president,  Mr.  Frederick  Chamber- 
lain,  was  detained  in  New  York  on  im- 
portant business.  Dr.  William  E.  Barton 
of  Oak  Park,  presided.  One  hundred  and 
twenty-five  Oberlin  graduates  and  friends 
were  present.  Mr.  George  Jones  of  Ober- 
lin, was  also  a guest. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for 
the  year  1918-1919; 

President — Mr.  R.  T.  Miller,  Jr.,  1891. 

Vice-President — Dr.  Dudley  Reed,  1903. 

Secretary-Treasurer — Miss  Ruth  Nich- 
ols, 1903. 

Executive  Committee — Mrs.  S.  H.  Price, 
Chairman,  1893:  Mrs.  Frederick  E. 

Smith,  Cons.  1898;  Miss  Mercy  Hooker, 
1913;  Mr.  William  Clegg,  1910. 

Ruth  G.  Nichols, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


Personals 

speak  and  “ proved  his  right  to  the  title 
‘ Sunshine  ’ with  the  first  words  he 
spoke.  He  showed  that  his  quick  sense 
of  humor  had  remained  with  him  through 
the  years,  but  with  all  the  humor  there 
was  the  feeling  that  the  festival  was  in 
fact  a sacred  festival.” 
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1875. 

Merritt  Starr’s  son,  Lieutenant  Philip 
Comfort  Starr,  was  killed  in  action  Feb- 
ruary 20,  1918. 

1877. 

Rev.  Archibald  Hadden  of  Muskegon, 
Michigan,  contributed  to  the  April  num- 
ber of  the  American  Missionary  an  arti- 
cle on  “ Missionary  Michigan,”  in  which 
he  had  occasion  to  mention  several  Ober- 
lin  people — Father  Shipherd,  who  found- 
ed Olivet  College,  Michigan,  after  start- 
ing Oberlin:  Rev.  Leroy  Warren,  0.  C. 
’58.  who  for  twenty-five  years  was  su- 
perintendent of  home  missions,  and  Rev. 
Wolcott  B.  Williams,  0.  C.  ’50,  both  of 
whose  pictures  appear  in  the  article;  and 
Rev.  A.  Hastings  Ross,  who  had  a long 
pastorate  at  Port  Huron,  and  for  many 
years  lectured  on  Church  Polity  in  Ober- 
lin Theological  Seminary. 

1878. 

Carl  A.  Snyder  is  attorney  for  the 
Sante  Fe  Railway.  His  office  is  121  East 
Spruce  Street,  Deming,  New  Mexico. 

1878  O.  C„  1881  0.  T.  S. 

William  Cullen  Wilcox,  who  has  been, 
for  most  of  the  time  since  he  graduated 
from  the  Theological  Seminary,  a mis- 
sionary in  Africa,  is  now  on  his  way 
back  to  make  his  home  permanently  in 
the  United  States.  Mrs.  Wilcox  is  in  a 
native  boarding  school  at  Bulwer,  Natal, 
where  she  will  probably  stay  until  after 
the  war  is  over.  Their  son  Gladstone  is 
at  the  front  with  the  English  army.  Their 
son  Thomas  enlisted  in  the  British  army, 
but  is  only  eighteen,  and  has  been  re- 
leased and  is  returning  with  his  father 
to  America.  Mr.  Wilcox  has  been  re- 
cently working  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Baptist  denomination,  although  he  has 
never  withdrawn  his  ministerial  stand- 
ing from  the  Congregationalists. 

1883  O.  C.,  1887  O.  T.  S. 

John  Leadingham,  who  was  for  seven 
years  principal  of  the  Slavic  department 
in  Oberlin  Theological  Seminary,  and 
later  teacher  and  editor  in  Honolulu, 
Hawaii,  is  now  in  the  insurance  and  real 
estate  business  in  Pomona,  California. 
His  oldest  son,  Russell,  is  with  a Cali- 
fornia Artillery  Regiment  in  France. 


1883-1904. 

0.  C.  M—  March  18,  1918,  the  Faculty 
of  Knox  Conservatory  of  Music,  Gales- 
burg, Illinois,  gave  a recital,  in  which 
Miss  Gail  Hamilton  Ridgway,  ’04,  played 
four  solo  numbers  (two  of  them  being 
arrangements  by  herself),  and  the  violin 
part  in  a sonata  for  piano  and  violin; 
and  William  F.  Bentley,  besides  acting 
as  accompanist,  was  the  composer  of  one 
of  the  vocal  numbers,  “ The  Deep  Sea 
Pearl.”  The  Galesburg  Republican  Ga- 
zette, speaking  of  the  recital,  says:  “ Miss 
Ridgway’s  group  of  violin  solos  quite 
took  the  audience  by  storm.  Her  tone  is 
a rare  combination  of  breadth  and 
smoothness;  it  is  sweet  without  cheap 
sentimentality;  full  and  robust,  yet  per- 
meated with  warmth  and  sympathy.  . . . 
Mr.  Bentley’s  accompaniments  gave  the 
fine,  sympathetic  support  which  we  have 
learned  to  always  expect  when  he  is  at 
the  piano.” 

1884. 

Rev.  Clarence  A.  Vincent  made  a tour 
through  Florida  with  C.  S.  Macfarland, 
who  is  secretary  of  the  Federal  Council 
of  Churches  in  America.  They  addressed 
colleges,  chambers  of  commerce,  church 
gatherings,  and.  other  public  meetings  on 
the  moral  issues  of  the  War,  and  world 
reconstruction  after  the  War. 

1885. 

In  George  Faulkner’s  “ Red  Cross 
Stories  for  Children  ” there  is  one  chap- 
ter on  the  ambulance  driver,  Paul  Cody 
Bentley,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick 
W.  Bentley  of  Chicago. 

1S87. 

Mr.  Yeijiro  Ono  has  established  the 
Charles  K.  Newton  Japanese  Scholarship 
mentioned  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

1888. 

Mrs.  Karolina  Martin  Baumhart’s 
daughter,  Margaret,  died  April  23,  1918. 
Mr.  Baumhart  died  a few  years  ago,  and 
Mrs.  Baumhart  has  been  teaching  in  the 
Oberlin  High  School  since.  Her  address 
is  23  Spring  Street. 

Rev.  Carl  S.  Patton  of  the  First  Con- 
gregational Church,  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia, in  the  Liberty  Loan  Campaign 
devoted  one  Sunday  morning  service  to 
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selling  bonds  to  his  congregation  and 
secured  the  amount  of  $43,550. 

0.  T.  S. — Rev.  Howard  H.  Russell,  one 
of  the  four  superintendents  of  the  Ohio 
Anti-Saloon  League,  contributed  to  the 
American  Issue  for  May  11,  1918,  an  ac- 
count of  the  third  red  ink  date  in  the 
history  of  the  League,  September  5,  1893, 
when  a convention  was  held  in  the  chapel 
of  the  First  Church,  Oberlin,  and  the 
League  was  born.  Professor  Jewett 
called  the  convention.  The  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  of  the  League  was  held  in 
Oberlin  May  22  and  23,  1918.  A picture 
of  the  First  Church  and  chapel  appears 
in  the  American  Issue  for  April  27,  1918, 
and  Mr.  Russell’s  picture  in  the  number 
for  May  11. 

1889. 

Mrs.  Elsie  Curtiss  Job’s  husband,  Rev. 
Herbert  K.  Job,  who  is  state  ornitholo- 
gist for  Connecticut  and  official  lecturer 
for  the  National  Association  of  Audubon 
Societies,  showed  five  reels  of  most  in- 
teresting moving  pictures  of  birds  in 
Oberlin  April  30.  1918.  He  stopped  off 
on  his  way  from  a similar  lecture  in  To- 
ledo. 

Rev.  Charles  A.  Nelson  of  Canton, 
China,  gives  in  the  Congregationalist  and 
Advance  for  May  2,  1918,  an  account  of 
the  Eddy  Evangelistic  Campaign  held  in 
Canton  in  February. 

1890. 

O.  T.  S. — Rev.  William  E.  Barton  of 
Oak  Park,  Illinois,  in  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  a visit  to  the  Board  of  Anpeal 
in  Chicago,  given  in  the  Congregational- 
ist and  Advance  for  April  25.  1918.  quotes 
the  major  at  the  head  of  the  Board  as 
saying,  “ Not  one  man  who  has  seen  the 
inside  of  one  of  our  universities  has 
come  before  us  asking  us  to  help  him 
not  to  help  his  country.”  “ The  men 
whom  the  country  can  least  afford  to 
snare  have  either  enlisted  without  wait- 
ing for  the  draft  or  have  accented  the 
finding  of  the  lower  boai  ds.”  Mr.  Bar- 
ton’s two  sons,  Charles  and  Bruce,  have 
both  enlisted. 

1891. 

0.  T.  S. — The  Congregationalist  and 
Advance  for  April  25,  1918,  prints  a let- 
ter from  President  Main  of  Grinnell  Col- 
lege, Iowa,  defending  Professor  Edward 


A.  Steiner's  Americanism,  which  has 
been  called  in  question  lately.  The  De- 
partment of  Justice  is  quoted  as  saying 
that  there  is  “ no  tangible  justification 
for  accusing  Dr.  Steiner  of  disloyalty.” 
The  letter  adds:  “At  the  present  time 

Professor  Steiner  is  serving  the  govern- 
ment as  a speaker  in  the  interests  of  the 
liberty  loan  campaign. 

“ Let  me  add  that  the  friends  of  Pro- 
fessor Steiner  in  Grinnell  and  in  Grin- 
nell College  believe  in  him  and  in  his 
work.  He  is  doing  his  full  share  in 
bringing  into  the  consciousness  of  our 
people  the  ideals  of  life  and  internation- 
alism which  are  sure  to  emerge  from  the 
storm  and  stress  of  this  war.” 

1892. 

Mrs.  Agnes  Warner  Mastick  has  com- 
piled some  interesting  facts  and  statis- 
tics of  the  class  for  insertion  in  the  cir- 
culating class  letter,  from  which  it  ap- 
pears that  there  have  been  nine  deaths 
in  the  class,  and  seventy-eight  children, 
four  of  whom  are  in  active  service  for 
the  government.  This  does  not  include 
eight  ex-members  of  the  class  who  have 
seventeen  children,  four  of  whom  are  in 
the  service,  and  three  of  whom  are  mar- 
ried. 

Philip  Hatch,  son  of  Leonard  W.  Hatch, 
is  in  the  Reserve  Officers’  Training  Camp, 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

Lynds  Leo  Jones,  son  of  Professor 
Lvnds  Jones,  who  has  been  six  vears  in 
the  Navy,  is  now  at  Q”incv.  Massachu- 
setts. inspector  of  electrical  work  on  the 
U.  S.  Steamship  Stevens. 

Henry  Allen  Wood,  son  of  Arthur  B. 
Wood,  is  First  Lieutenant  in  the  309th 
Ammunition  Train.  78th  Division.  Camp 
Dix.  New  Jersey. 

Mrs.  .Tosophine  Paige  Burr’s  husband. 
Henry  C.  Burr,  has  been  giving  lectures 
on  the  war  before  men’s  clubs  and  teach- 
ers’ institutes. 

Herbert  R.  Chapman  of  Berkeley,  Cal- 
ifornia. has  canvassed  for  the  Armenian 
Relief  fund. 

Mrs.  Lucv  Messer  Holmes  has  organ- 
ised a group  of  women  to  visit  the  fam- 
ilies and  relatives  of  soldiers  in  camps 
and  “over  there.”  under  the  Civilian  Re- 
lief Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 
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Miss  Ama  Taylor  is  president  of  the 
Rockford,  Illinois,  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  near 
which  Camp  Grant  is  located. 

Miss  Cora  L.  Swift  is  teaching  in  the 
Yeatman  High  School,  St.  Louis,  Mis- 
souri, a school  in  the  German  section  of 
the  city. 

Frank  A.  Wilder  is  connected  with  the 
Southern  Gypsum  Company,  which  is 
furnishing  thousands  of  tons  of  fertil- 
izer for  food  crops  and  to  the  govern- 
ment. He  has  assisted  in  the  sale  of  lib- 
erty bonds  and  thrift  stamps.  Mrs.  Wil- 
der is  working  with  the  food  administra- 
tion in  that  section  of  the  country,  Vir- 
ginia. 

Arthur  B.  Wood  is  a volunteer  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  secretary  at  Camp  Dix,  New  Jer- 
sey. Mrs.  Wood  spends  parts  of  each 
week  at  the  Hostess  House. 

Ex-’92 — Charles  E.  Yetman  has  a 1200 
acre  farm,  on  which  he  built  last  sum- 
mer a canning  factory.  The  factory  put 
up  1500  cases  of  canned  goods,  of  which 
it  was  allowed  to  sell  1000  cases,  and 
the  government  bought  the  rest,  to  ship 
to  France. 

1893. 

O.  T.  S. — Rev.  Merle  A.  Breed  is  pas- 
tor of  the  First  Congregational  Church, 
Stuart,  Iowa.  Mrs.  Breed,  ’93,  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Woman’s  Missionary  Society 
of  the  church. 

1894. 

Rev.  Herbert  J.  Hinman,  who  for 
nearly  a year  has  been  doing  field  work 
for  the  Congregational  Board  of  Minis- 
terial Relief  in  behalf  of  the  Annuity 
Fund,  is  now  in  the  New  York  office  of 
the  Society.  He  is  to  assist  with  the 
Pilgrim  Memorial  Fund,  and  in  addition 
to  his  office  work  will  speak  in  churches 
near  New  York  City. 

Wayne  B.  Wheeler’s  picture  appears  in 
the  American  Issue,  for  May  11,  as  one 
of  the  f^ur  superintendents  of  the  Ohio 
Anti-Saloon  League. 

1895. 

Rev.  Roy  E.  Bowers  of  Wilmette,  Illi- 
nois. received  a call  to  Lakewood,  Ohio, 
and  began  work  May  1,  1918. 

1898. 

Whiting  Williams  has  resigned  from 
the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  is  to  have  charge 


of  matters  affecting  the  relations  of  the 
company  to  its  employes  and  their  wel- 
fare at  the  three  plants  of  the  Hydraulic 
Pressed  Steel  Company. 

1903. 

Born,  to  Mrs.  Mabel  Jones  Broaddus 
and  Dr.  Charles.  A.  Broaddus,  a son,  Rob- 
ert Eugene,  April  20,  1918. 

O.  T.  S. — Rev.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Bour- 
ner  Allen  spent  ten  days  in  Florida  the 
first  of  April,  guests  of  a former  parish- 
ioner. Mr.  Allen  has  been  fourteen 
years  pastor  of  the  Washington  Street 
Church  in  Toledo  and  in  that  time  has 
become  a man  of  influence  in  the  city. 
He  has  the  largest  Sunday  school  in  the 
city,  and  the  largest  number  of  stars 
(80)  on  his  service  flag  of  any  church  in 
Toledo.  He  was  chainnan  of  the  Toledo 
Committee  on  Armenian  and  Syrian  Re- 
lief. 

1905. 

Rev.  Victor  H.  Wacks  and  Mrs.  Sylvia 
Allen  AVacks,  ex-Conservatory,  of  Yeng 
Byen,  Korea,  together  with  their  three 
children,  expect  to  return  to  the  United 
States  on  furlough.  They  will  sail  from 
Kobe  on  the  steamship  Columbia,  June 
25,  1918,  and  reach  San  Francisco  about 
July  16. 

1904-1908. 

R.  T.  F.  Harding,  '04,  and  Arthur  E. 
Bradley,  ’08,  are  now  established  under 
the  firm  name  of  Harding  and  Bradley 
at  1206  First  National  Bank  Building, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  as  general  agents  of 
the  Equitable  Life  Insurance  Company 
of  Iowa. 

1906. 

Aubrey  AV.  Goodenough,  Professor  of 
English  at  Simpson  College,  Indianapo- 
lis, Indiana,  lost  $800  worth  of  books  and 
manuscripts  in  a fire  which  destroyed 
the  administration  building,  where  he 
had  his  office  and  recitation  room. 

Dean  H.  Lightner  is  one  of  the  vice- 
presidents  of  the  Citizens  Trust  and  Sav- 
ings Bank  of  Aberdeen,  South  Dakota. 

1907. 

Dr.  Ruth  A.  Parmelee  is  doing  five  or 
six  weeks’  special  work  in  the  Mary 
Thompson  Hospital,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
She  spent  the  winter  in  Butte,  Montana. 

1908. 

Mr.  George  Everson,  executive  secre- 
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tary  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society 
of  New  York  City,  has  published  for  the 
Committee  on  Criminal  Courts  a report 
of  its  six  years’  work.  The  title  of  the 
publication  is  “ The  Forgotten  Army,” 
and  there  are  fifty-five  pages  of  interest- 
ing facts  about  the  organization  of  the 
Committee  and  the  various  reforms  it 
has  been  instrumental  in  bringing  about. 

Dr.  Gertrude  E.  Sturges,  who  has  been 
connected  with  the  New  York  American 
Baby  Hospital,  has  received,  under  date 
of  March  11,  1918,  the  following  endorse- 
ment of  her  work  from  the  New  York 
Committee  on  After  Care  of  Infantile 
Paralysis: 

“The  cooperation,  coordination  and 
enthusiasm  in  your  institution  are  of 
so  high  an  order  that  they  impress  even 
a casual  observer.  I feel  that  while  you 
have  an  excellent  staff  around  you,  all 
of  your  success  and  splendid  work  is 
due  directly  to  your  own  personality 
and  your  own  persistent  and  efficient 
effort.  May  I take  this  opportunity  to 
congratulate  you  upon  your  splendid 
achievement  and  to  thank  you  both  for 
myself  and  in  the  name  of  the  Commit- 
tee for  the  cooperation  you  have  ren- 
dered. 

“Your  work  for  the  children  has  been 
very,  very  fine  and  it  should  always  af- 
ford you  the  keenest  gratification  to  feel 
that  you  have  been  so  largely  instru- 
mental in  helping  many  of  these  victims 
back  to  health  and  strength.” 

Dr.  Sturges  left  the  hospital  March  14 
and  until  July  1 is  to  have  charge  of 
thirty  tuberculosis  clinics  with  an  office 
at  the  Charities  Building,  New  York 
City. 

1909. 

The  New  York  Times  for  April  1, 
1918,  published  a poem  entitled  “April, 
1918,”  written  by  Joy  Kelsey  Smith 
(Mrs.  Elgin  Sherk)  of  Amherst,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

1910. 

Mrs.  William  Ament  (Eleanor  Hill) , as- 
sisted by  Harold  Humbert,  vocalist,  gave 
a piano  recital  February  25,  1918,  in 
Claremont,  California,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  Pomona  College  Department  of 
Music. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Allen  Hessler  and  lit- 


tle son,  Allen  Chapman,  will  spend  the 
time  during  the  war  with  her  parents 
at  Ada,  Minnesota.  Dr.  Hessler  enlists 
in  the  service  this  fall. 

1910,  1913. 

Born,  to  Lieutenant  Edward  " s7~Jones 
and  Mrs.  Frances  Jeffery  Jones,  April 
6,  1918,  a son,  Richard  Jeffery.  Lieu- 
tenant Jones  is  at  Camp  Custer,  Michi- 
gan, and  Mrs.  Jones’  address  is  179  Mor- 
gan Street,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 

1911. 

George  Henry  Birrell  and  Miss  Anna 
Marian  Rook,  ex-’19,  were  married  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  February  14,  1918. 

Miss  Mary  Elsie  Keene  and  Sergeant 
Edward  Charles  Wyllie  were  married 
March  31,  1918,  in  Charlotte,  North  Car- 
olina. Their  address  is  Garrison,  New 
York. 

Miss  Doris  C.  Stevens  was  one  of  the 
speakers  at  a dinner  given  by  the  Lib- 
erty Defense  Union  at  the  Central  Opera 
House,  New  York  City,  to  the  editors  of 
The  Masses,  who  have  been  indicted  for 
violation  of  the  Espionage  Act. 

1912. 

Mrs.  Caroline  Lee  Estes,  who  was  a 
teacher  of  music  in  the  Woman’s  Col- 
lege, Constantinople,  Turkey,  left  with 
her  husband  last  fall  and  they  are  both 
in  Paris,  where  Mr.  Estes  is  doing  Y:  M. 
C.  A.  work.  Their  address  is  4 Place  de 
la  Concorde. 

Miss  Ethel  M.  Rodimon  and  Sergeant 
George  M.  Bohler  of  Reading,  Pennsyl- 
vania, were  married  by  Professor  L.  B. 
Hall  in  Oberlin,  Ohio,  April  22,  1918. 
Mr.  Bohler,  who  is  a teacher  of  phys- 
ical education  and  was  formerly  an  as- 
sistant at  Washington  State  College, 
Pullman,  Washington,  has  just  completed 
his  course  at  the  third  officers’  training 
camp  at  Camp  Meade  and  expects  to  be 
sent  abroad  soon.  Mrs.  Bohler  will  fin- 
ish her  year’s  work  as  industrial  secre- 
tary of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  in  Springfield. 
Ohio. 

Ernest  Rice  Smith,  and  Miss  Maysie 
Elizabeth  Summers  of  Ithaca,  New  York, 
were  married  April  4,  1918.  at  the  bride’s 
home.  Mr.  Smith  is  an  oil  geologist  and 
their  present  address  is  1209  Virginia 
Boulevard.  San  Antonio,  Texas. 
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Honorary — Dean  Charles  R.  Brown  of 
Yale  Divinity  School  was  one  of  the 
speakers  at  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
Rollstone  Church,  Fitchburg,  Massachu- 
setts. 

0.  C.  M.— The  address  of  Mrs.  Ethel 
Geer  Lindquist  and  G.  Elmer  E.  Lind- 
quist, 0.  T.  S.  ’12,  is  504  North  Court 
Street,  Rockford,  Illinois,  Mrs.  Lind- 
quist’s home.  Mr.  Lindquist’s  war  ser- 
vice is  noted  elsewhere. 

1913. 

Carlos  N.  Bushnell  is  a member  of  the 
firm  of  Clarence  E.  Bushnell  & Son, 
which  deals  in  steamfitters’,  engineers’ 
and  plumbers’  supplies.  The  office  is 
61-63  Carroll  Street,  Buffalo,  New  York. 

1916. 

Miss  Gertrude  D.  Norton  is  teaching 

Former 

Rev.  William  H.  Hannaford,  after 
three  years  of  service  at  Ventura,  Cali- 
fornia, has  begun  work  at  Logan  Heights, 
San  Diego.  While  at  Ventura  he  had 
been  friend  as  well  as  preacher  to  the 
girls  at  the  State  Industrial  School,  and 
on  his  leaving  they  presented  him  with 
a waste  basket  full  of  letters  expressing 
their  regrets. 

Martha  Wentworth,  little  daughter  of 


as  last  year  in  the  high  school  at  Akron, 
New  York. 

Miss  I.  Marie  Rogers  is  secretary  in 
the  Dispatch  Office  of  the  American  Li- 
brary Association  War  Library.  Her 
address  is  423  West  43d  Street,  New 
York  City. 

O.  C.  M. — Doris  Bugbey  is  teaching 
violin  and  history  of  music  in  the  State 
College,  Manhattan,  Kansas. 

1917. 

Rev.  Kyle  Booth  was  installed  at  Am- 
herst, Ohio,  April  30,  1918.  The  ordain- 
ing prayer  was  given  by  Rev.  W.  Fred- 
erick Bohn,  ’00,  and  Rev.  Irving  M. 
Channon,  ’87,  also  had  a part  on  the 
program. 

Students 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morton  A.  Houghton,  Ober- 
lin  (ex-’02),  died  May  3,  1918. 

Mrs.  Sophie  Hulsizer  Powell  has  writ- 
ten a book  called  " The  Children’s  Li- 
brary a Dynamic  Force  in  Education.” 

Irving  L.  Marsh,  who  for  several  years 
has  had  charge  of  the  Park  Hotel,  Ober- 
lin,  has  accepted  a position  in  New  York 
City  in  the  foreign  exchange  department 
of  the  National  City  Bank. 


Among-  the  old  land  marks  of  Oberlin  is  the  House 
of  Straus  established  in  1860  and  doing  a prosperous  cloth- 
business  for  58  YEARS. 

Mr.  August  Straus  is  in  good  health  and  will  be 
pleased  to  see  any  of  his  old  friends,  as  they  return  for 
Commencement. 


Adv. 
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1878. 

Rev.  Charles  S.  Vaile  died  April  3, 
1918,  in  Claremont,  California.  He  was 
born  in  Kokomo,  Indiana,  June  18,  1852, 
a descendent  of  the  Pilgrims  and  a son 
of  the  American  Revolution.  In  1881  he 
graduated  from  Andover  Theological 
Seminary,  and  in  1882  went  to  Oakland, 
California,  as  temporary  supply  for  the 
Congregational  Church.  Other  pastorates 
were  at  Martinez,  Ojai,  Santa  Barbara, 
Los  Angeles,  and  Monrovia.  In  1897  he 
moved  to  Claremont  because  of  his  wife's 
health  and  engaged  in  real  estate  and 
insurance  business.  His  first  wife  was 
Miss  Octavia  Barrows,  and  his  second, 
Miss  Lizzie  T.  Kern.  He  was  “ an  ener- 
getic man,  with  a deep  interest  in  the 
largest  church  life  and  work,  public 
spirited  and  active  to  advance  high  ideals 
in  the  community,  vitally  alive  to  na- 
tional progress,  and  broadly  humanitar- 
ian. . . . He  was  a citizen  whose  loss  to 
the  community  will  be  large.” 

1882. 

Mrs.  Lizzie  Peck  Matter  (Mrs.  Elmer 
Wales  Matter)  died  March  14,  1918,  at 
the  home  of  her  son  Willard.  She  was 
born  in  Chicago,  Illinois,  January  2, 
1861,  and  took  the  first  two  years  of  her 
college  course  at  Olivet  College,  Michi- 
gan, then  coming  to  Oberlin,  where  her 
scholarship  entitled  her  to  membership 
in  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  For  two  years  after 
graduation  she  taught  in  the  high  school 
at  Duluth,  Minnesota,  and  November  25, 
1885,  married  her  classmate,  Elmer  Wales 
Matter,  who  died  in  1914.  For  thirty- 
three  years  she  was  a member  of  Pil- 
grim Church,  Duluth,  and  had  charge  of 
the  church  music,  being  entrusted  with 
the  selection  of  the  new  organ.  The  Pil- 
grim Church  leaflet  says  of  her:  "Mrs. 

Matter  had  rare  gifts  and  she  loved  to 
use  her  talents  for  the  benefit  of  others. 

. . . When  she  came  to  Duluth  she  soon 
began  to  fill  a large  place  in  the  life  of 
the  city.  It  would  be  difficult  to  enu- 
merate the  many  activities  in  which  she 
has  been  engaged — musical,  educational, 
civic  and  religious.  . . . Such  a gifted  and 
devoted  life  is  in  the  highest  sense  a 
victory.” 


1887. 

Dr.  Junzo  Kawamoto  died  March  6, 
1918,  of  congestion  of  the  brain.  He  was 
bom  in  Sadna,  Japan,  December  13, 
1865,  and  came  to  Oberlin  in  1884  for  his 
college  course.  He  graduated  from  the 
medical  department  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  in  1890,  and  returned  to 
Japan,  being  associated  first  with  a Dr. 
Berry  in  the  hospital  at  Kyoto,  but  later 
practised  medicine  in  Kobe.  November 
23,  1893,  he  married  Miss  Ito  Dogure. 
His  death  was  sudden,  he  having  visited 
the  sick  and  treated  them  at  his  home 
that  same  day.  The  funeral  service  was 
held  March  10  in  the  Kobe  church,  and 
“ thousands  of  people,  who  knew  Dr.  Ka- 
wamoto and  admired  and  loved  his  fine 
character,  attended  the  service  and 
showed  their  great  respect  for  the  dead.” 
1891. 

Rufus  Franklin  Emery,  husband  of 
Mrs.  Alice  Jones  Emery,  died  of  apo- 
plexy April  11,  1918,  while  in  his  office 
at  Wilmerding,  Pennsylvania.  He  was 
secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Westing- 
house  Airbrake  Company,  and  held 
offices  and  directorships  in  several  other 
important  companies.  His  home  was  in 
Edgewood,  where  he  was  an  elder  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  for  some 
years  its  Sunday  school  superintendent. 
He  was  a member  of  the  Edgewood  bor- 
ough council.  The  funeral  services  were 
held  April  14.  His  daughter  Margaret 
is  in  the  Oberlin  Kindergarten  Training 
School,  and  his  son  Rufus  is  at  home 
with  his  mother. 

Former  Students. 

James  B.  Castle  died  April  5,  1918,  in 
Honolulu,  Hawaii.  Mr.  Castle  was  en- 
rolled in  College  from  1873-75  and  in  the 
Conservatory  from  1877-’79.  He  has  been 
prominent  in  developing  Hawaii,  and  was 
instrumental  in  securing  its  annexation 
to  the  United  States.  He  was  character- 
ized as  “ a builder  with  an  ideal  that 
shone  above  the  money  rewards;  a pion- 
eer who  cared  more  for  the  creation  of 
new  developing  enterprises  than  he  did 
for  wringing  money  from  those  he  had 
already  created;  a member  of  the  great 
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Church  Invisible,  which  deals  with  the 
noble  things  of  the  spirit;  and  a man 
with  a conscience." 

Rev.  George  Stanley  Pope  died  at  his 
home,  Cottage  Hill,  Florida,  March  17, 
1918.  He  was  born  in  Strongsville,  Ohio, 
in  February,  1840.  He  studied  in  the 
preparatory  department  1857-’60,  and  in 
the  Seminary  1871-’73,  but  took  his  col- 
lege course  at  Baldwin  University,  Be- 
rea, Ohio.  During  the  Civil  War  he 
served  in  the  65th  Ohio  Volunteer  In- 
fantry, coming  out  at  its  close  as  First 
Lieutenant.  His  first  wife  was  Miss 
Mary  E.  Hinman,  whom  he  married  in 
June,  1866.  His  second  wife  was  Miss 
Rebecca  C.  Coons,  whom  he  married  in 
December,  1883.  When  the  Jubilee  sing- 
ers made  their  first  tour  in  New  England 
he  w'as  their  business  manager.  For 
twenty  years  he  was  engaged  in  work 
with  the  American  Missionary  Associa- 
tion, being  for  the  last  ten  years  of  that 
time  president  of  Tougaloo  University. 
Later  he  was  engaged  in  fruit  culture  in 
Flippin,  Arkansas,  but  the  last  nine 
years  were  spent  in  Florida. 

Robert  C.  Titus  died  at  his  home  in 


Buffalo,  New  York,  April  27,  1918.  He 
was  born  in  Eden,  New  York,  October 
24,  1839;  was  enrolled  in  the  preparatory 
department  of  Oberiin  College  from  1859- 
’61,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1865. 
In  1867  he  married  Miss  Arvilla  R. 
Clark.  He  served  as  Captain  in  Company 
D,  98th  Regiment,  New  York  National 
Guard,  from  August  to  December,  1864; 
was  District  Attorney  of  Erie  County 
from  1878-’80;  judge  in  the  Superior 
Court  for  ten  years  and  in  the  Supreme 
Court  four  years,  and  a member  of  the 
State  Senate  from  1881-’84.  Since  1913 
he  has  been  commissioner  of  jurors.  At 
the  time  of  President  McKinley’s  assas- 
sination he  was  assigned  the  duty  of  de- 
fending Czolgosz.  He  leaves  a son  and 
daughter. 

Classmates  of  Walter  Crafts  (’92)  and 
Mrs.  Katharine  Crafts  Adams  (’03)  will 
be  sorry  to  learn  of  the  death  of  their 
mother,  Mrs.  Phebe  Alcott  Crafts.  Mrs. 
Crafts  was  related  to  A.  Bronson  Alcott, 
the  philosopher.  For  many  years  her 
home  was  in  Oberiin,  but  for  the  last 
three  years  she  had  been  with  her  daugh- 
ters in  Connecticut. 


Notice 

Please,  now,  before  you  forget,  send  a card  to  the  Man- 
ager of  the  Alumni  Magazine,  authorizing  your  name  to  be 
kept  on  the  subscription  list  for  next  year.  Check  can  be 
sent  later,  but  let  the  Magazine  have  your  name  on  the  next 
year’s  mailing  list  now.  Also,  please  help  to  make  the  fif- 
teenth year  of  the  Magazine  the  biggest  in  its  history  by 
sending  the  name  of  a new  subscriber.  The  alumni  cannot 
afford  to  miss  the  Magazine  in  these  times.  Send  it  to  the 
men  on  the  other  side,  who  are  eager  for  news  of  their  col- 
lege and  friends.  Our  subscription  list  should  go  over  the 
top  next  year.  Help  to  carry  it  over. 
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STATEMENT  OP  THE  OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT,  CIRCULATION, 
ETC.,  REQUIRED  BY  THE 
ACT  OF  CONGRESS  OP 
AUG.  24,  1912, 

Of  The  Oberlin  Alumni  Magazine,  pub- 
lished monthly  at  Oberlin,  Ohio,  for 
April,  1918. 

State  of  Ohio, 

County  of  Lorain,  ss. 

Before  me,  a notary  public,  in  and  for 
the  State  and  county  aforesaid,  person- 
ally appeared  Edith  Dickson,  who,  hav- 
ing been  duly  sworn  according  to  law, 
deposes  and  says  that  she  is  the  manager 
of  The  Oberlin  Alumni  Magazine,  and 
that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of  her 
knowledge  and  belief,  a true  statement 
of  the  ownership,  management,  etc.,  of 
the  aforesaid  publication  for  the  date 
shown  in  the  above  caption,  required  by 
the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  embodied  in 
section  443,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations, 
printed  on  the  reverse  of  this  form,  to- 
wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of 
the  publisher,  editor,  managing  editor, 
and  business  manager  are: 

Publisher — The  Oberlin  Alumni  Maga- 
zine Publishing  Co.,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 

Editors — Mrs.  C.  B.  Martin,  R.  H. 
Stetson,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 

Business  Manager — Edith  Dickson, 

Oberlin,  Ohio. 

2.  That  the  stockholders  owning  or 
holding  one  per  cent  or  more  of  the  cap- 
ital stock  are: 


L.  E.  Lord,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 

Irving  W.  Metcalf,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 

George  M.  Jones,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 

F.  0.  Grover,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mort- 

gagees, and  other  security  holders  own- 
ing or  holding  one  per  cent  or  more  of 
total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or 
other  securities  are:  None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next 
above,  giving  the  names  of  the  owners, 
stockholders,  and  security  holders,  if  any, 
contain  not  only  the  list  of  stockholders 
and  security  holders  as  they  appear  upon 
the  books  of  the  company  but  also,  in 
cases  where  the  stockholder  or  security 
holder  appears  upon  the  books  of  the  com- 
pany as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary 
relation,  the  name  of  the  person  or  cor- 
poration for  whom  such  trustee  is  act- 
ing, is  given;  also  that  the  said  two  par- 
agraphs contain  statements  embracing 
affiant’s  full  knowledge  and  belief  as  to 
the  circumstances  and  conditions  under 
which  stockholders  and  security  holders 
who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the 
company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and  se- 
curities in  a capacity  other  than  that  of 
a bona  fide  owner;  and  this  affiant  has 
no  reason  to  believe  that  any  other  per- 
son, association,  or  corporation  has  any 
interest  direct  or  indirect  in  the  said 
stock,  bonds,  or  other  securities  than  as 
so  stated  by  her. 

Edith  Dickson,  Manager. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this 
18th  day  of  May,  1918. 

rSeal]  H.  W.  Cargill. 

(My  commission  expires  Aug.  9,  1919.) 


BOOKS  BY  PRESIDENT  H.  C.  KING 

Ethics  of  Jesus 50c  and  $1.50 

It’s  All  in  the  Day’s  Work .50 

Laws  of  Friendship,  Human  and  Divine 1.25 

The  Moral  and  Religious  Challenge  of  Our  Times 1.50 

Reconstruction  in  Theology 50c  and  1.50 

Religion  as  Life 1.00 

Fundamental  Questions  1.50 

The  Fight  for  Character 10c  and  .25 

Any  of  the  Above  Sent  Postpaid,  except  50c  editions 

BOOKS  BY  DEAN  E.  I.  BOSWORTH 

Thirty  Studies  about  Jesus 50 

Christ  in  Everyday  Life 60 

Studies  in  the  Life  of  Jesus 60 

BIBLE  STUDY  BOOKS 

The  Social  Principles  of  Jesus  by  Rauschenbusch 60 

The  Meaning  of  Prayer  by  Fosdiek 60 

The  Manhood  of  the  Master  by  Fosdiek 60 

Any  of  Above  Sent  Postpaid 


We  solicit  inquiries  and  orders  for  all  the  miscellaneous  books  and  new  fic- 
tion. Catalogues  furnished. 

Write  to  us  for  anything  in  connection  with  Oberlin;  we  make  a specialty  of 
mail  orders. 

A.  G.  Comings  & Son,  Oberlin,  Ohio 


Oberlin 

Graduate  School  of  Theology 

Eighty-fifth  Year  Began  September  20,  1917 


For  College  men  and  women  preparing  for  Religious  Work  in  Church, 
Young  Men’s  and  Young  Women's  Christian  Associations. 

Forty-nine  Universities,  Colleges,  and  Schools  of  Theology  represented 
by  the  students  last  year. 


For  Catalogue  address  the  Senior  Dean 

EDWARD  I.  BOSWORTH 


OBERLIN,  OHIO 


Save!  IV irk!  JVin! 


OBERLIN  COLLEGE 

IN  ALL  ITS  DEPARTMENTS  IS  SOLIDLY  BACKING 

THF  WAR  PROGRAM  OF  THE  U.  S.  GOVERNMENT 

Summer  Session 

June  21-August  8,  1918 

The  government  urges  all  college  students  to  complete  their  college 
course  as  expeditiously  as  possible  that  they  may  give  trained  service  to  their 
country. 

Save  time  by  enrolling  in  the  Summer  Session. 

Full  collegiate  courses  in  Art,  Economics,  Education,  English  Composi- 
tion, Geology  and  Geography,  French,  Flistory,  Latin,  Mathematics,  Philoso- 
phy, Political  Science,  Psychology,  Spanish. 

Full  preparation,  including  practical  work  in  teaching,  for  those  who  wish 
to  qualify  for  professional  life  certificates. 

Special  courses  in  English  Composition  and  Literature  for  foreign 
students. 

Special  courses  in  war  history  in  French  and  Spanish. 

Full  college  credit  is  given  for  all  courses. 

For  information  and  catalogue  address 

E.  A.  MILLER,  Director. 


Kindergarten 
Primary  Training  Course 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 


An  accredited  school  offering  a two-year  course  in  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  kindergarten  and  primary  teaching. 

An  attractive  professional  course  of  much  cultural  value. 

Advantages  of  a college  town. 

For  catalogue  address  the  Secretary, 

MISS  ROSE  B.  DEAN, 

Goodrich  House,  125  Elm  St. 


First  \A/sllington  Bank 

WELLINGTON,  OHIO 

Capital  Stock,  $85,000.00 
Surplus  Fund,  $70,000.00 

This  Bank  is  protected  by  the  best  guarantee  known  to  the  banking  busi- 
ness, viz:  The  Board  of  Directors  meets  every  Monday  and  every  detail  of  ev- 
ery investment  is  thoroughly  investigated  and  discussed  by  the  full  Board. 

4 per  cent  Interest  on  Time  Deposits 

Business  by  Mail  Given  the  Most  Careful  Attention. 


THE  NATION 

20  Vesey  Street,  New  York 

$4.00  a year 

Never  has  there  been  a greater  need  for  a thoughtful,  even-tempered  periodical, 
free  from  sensationalism,  bitterness  and  prejudice.  Such  a periodical  is 

The  Nation 

a weekly  journal  of  Literature,  Drama,  Art,  Music,  Science,  Finance,  and  Politics 
For  over  fifty  years  America’s  foremost  critical  review. 


The  Enterprise  Electric  Construction  Company 

A.  L.  OPPENHEIMER,  President 

Contractors  - Supplies  - Fixtures 

Bell  Rosedale  3195;  Cuy.  Princeton  29 
The  Vickers  Building,  6507-6509-6511  Euclid  Avenue 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Esablished  1842 


THE 

Stieff 


PETITE  GRAND 


for  those  to  whom  Quality  is  of 
Supreme  Importance 


CHARLES  M.  STIEFF 

9 N.  Liberty  Street 

BALTIMORE,  MD 


ffr%,aarg:a 


The  Gift  of  Your  Alma  Mater 

THE  love  of  music  is  one  of  the  fine  things 
that  every  Oherlin  alumnus  carries  home.  For 
Oberliu  is  a musical  center  in  the  same  sense 
that  it  is  an  educational  center. 

And  there  is  no  better  thing  in  the  gift  of 
your  Alma  Mater  than  that. 

A discriminating  taste,  an  appreciation  for 
what  is  really  fine  and  worthy  in  the  realm  of 
music,  a trained  preference  for  beauty  of  tone 
and  richness  of  harmony — these  are  some  of  the 
rare  advantages  Oherlin  has  given  her  children. 

And  maybe  that’s  why  the  A.  B.  Chase  Piano 
is  so  generally  preferred  by  Oherlin  students  and 
alumni.  It  has  that  essential  quality  that  music 
lovers  call  “tone.” 

The  A.  B.  Chase  Piano  is  delicately  respon- 
sive to  the  light  touch  of  a love  melody  or  the 
crashing  beat  of  a vibrant  symphony.  It  is  the 
adequate  instrument  you  must  have  if  you  would 
satisfy  the  wide  range  of  your  musical  taste. 


The  A . B . Ch  ase  Company 

Norwalk,  Ohio 


